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New York, February 


THE 
9 ~ 
Scholar's Companion 
FOR. FEBRUARY... 

hasan unusual number of interesting articles, euslatle or 
supplementary reading in schools, They are upon 
subjects as ‘‘ The Order of the Garter,” ‘‘ The Puma or 
American Lion,” “‘The New Jersey State Prison,” “The 
Sea ut,” “Gloves,” ‘‘Orchids,” ‘‘ The late Gustave 
Dore,”, ‘Henry Clay,” Joseph Henry,” ‘ The Piano- 
forte,” .“‘ New Year's Day in China,” ‘Coats of Arms, 
“ St. Valentine's Day,” and any more. The stories of 
this number are “ The Great Secret,” by E. Davenport, 
“ Stories About Girls. No. II.,” by Amy B.'Kéng, and 
“Shep,” by Harold Stanton, all illustrated ; and * Tom- 
my Glazebrook as a Lens,” by Rev. E. A. Rand. Hazel 
Shepard has some original verses upon “* My Choice,” 
the standard of which many of the boys and girls wil be 
happy to aspire to. “« Real Blocution,” is a good laugh- 
able dialogue, which will be found neither hurd to learn 
or difficult to produce. The School-Room this month 








a 
THE publishers desire every circular and 
every report pertaining to educational meet- 
ings. Send them to us, so we can see what 
is being done. Some of these circulars are 
full of suggestive materials. Onward is the 
motto. 





THE best estimate of the amount of car- 
bonic acid evolved by each personis .01 cubic 
foot per minute. Thus a school of 50 persons in 
an hour will exhale .01 x50 x 60=30 cubic feet. 
Supposing there is no ventilation the roomis 
filling with deadly poison. Think of this, 
teachers. 





THis paper comes laden with materials to 
quicken the teacher’s life. Im it will be found 
suggestions that cannot but help; it is aimed 
right at the practical problems the teacher 
has to solve. It would be of no use to give 
the teacher rhetoric when he feels that he 
does for his pupils one-half (or less) of what 
might be.done ; he needs to be told positive- 
ly what to do and how to doit. At the outset 
it was determined to leave out the essays, 
and put in what was practical and available. 





WHEN a man proposes a change in educa-— 
tional methods he is likely to be charged 
with riding a ‘“thobby.” There are worse 
things than ridinga hobby ; a good hobby 
well ridden has produced grand results. But 
in educational matters almost every subject 
has been ridden until the progress of thought 
outside shamed the teacher, and he was 
obliged to dismount. Geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, analysis of sentences, analysis of 
letters, science for infants; have all in turn 
been considered all important, but'a change 
has come—the child is more important than 
any one, or even all, of these. 








We desire to hear from our subscribers as 
often as possible. Remember, your letters 
are all read, though not all answered—that 
is impossible. If you can write a good thing 
inthe way of methods, do so and send it; 
if you cannot write, learn to write; if you 
have good dialogues or recitations send 
them ; let ‘us know what is your favorite 
piece of music ; tell us when you hold meet 
ings., In short, think of us as o*ten as you 
can. We have the deepest interest in you, 
not a. dollar.and-cent interest, but such as 
you have in.your.school. Think of us good 
friends. 


A cwmanes of far reaching consequence in 
the spirit’ of popular education is creeping on 
from point t6 point with the public and ox- 
pressing itself in a way which might seem 
to justify even wider, attention than it has 
received. Oflate the immediate evidence of 
a new faith, as proclaimed by works, is most 
fully discovered through novel methods in 
use in an acknowledged exemplary class cf 
our common schools. Most serious interest 
is also shown in present experimental meth 
ods and their results, while the “new educa- 
tion” is no longer confined to the Quincy 








shows'the work of many. bright scholars, as do also the 
Writing Club and Letter Bow. : | 








Mr. Epwarp Danrortu, sof Elmira, is a 
candidate for the office of State Superintend- 
ent of Schools. He has been Deputy State 
Superintendent of Schools and.is familiar 
with the duties to be performed. . He is well- 
known to the teachers of New York State, 
and is held in esteem by them. No man ac- 
curately acquainted with our educational 
history but will pay: tribute to Mr.. Dan- 
forth’s perfect uprightness, earnest labor and 
self-consecration in the many inYportant po- 
sitions he hasheld, We do not think, how- 
ever, that he has any chance of being elected. 
Either Mr. McMillan or Mr, Ruggles, will be 
chosen. 





WE have received no small number,of let 

ters from readers who think we are in favor 
of ousting mental arithmetic out of the 
schools. Notso; we are strongly in favor 
of employing arithmetic as a study to de- 
velop the mind ; itis a capital means to an 
extent. We would have every example 
solved at the black-board, solved mentally, 
i.e., reasoned out with care ard precision, 
closely analyzed and methodically explain- 
ed. This plan has been growing in favor 
steadily, and as it has increased, the sepa- 
rate drill in mental arithmetic with a book 
has decreased, Thus time has been saved, 
a’ d the mental analysis has been brought to 
bear directly and intimately on the problems 
in written arithmetic, and thus, as teachers 
learn how r ghtly to use mental arithmetic, 
they will employ thousands of mental exam- 
ples for illustration, etc. ; that is the present 
tendency, 


LET us name the ‘‘grades” so the¥ ‘can be 
easily understood. When a child is born he 
is in the first year of his life; he will learn 
the things suitable for thatage; consider 
him to be in the ‘‘first grade.” At the end 
of twelve months he will enter the ‘‘second 
grade” and so on. The first four (1, 2; 3, 4) 
grades are “Home Grades,”’the next (5, 6) 
**Kindergarten Grades,” the next three (7,8, 9) 
‘‘Primary Grades,” the hext four (10, 11, 12, 13) 
** Advanced Primary Grades” (sometimes 
called ““Grammar Grades’’), the, next. three, 
14, 15, 16, are ‘‘Secondary Trades” (sometimes 
called “‘High School”), the next four (17, 18, 
19, 20) are *‘College Grades.” 

If a course of study for these 20 grades 
could be agreed upon by educators it would 
be easy to know what subjects were meant 
when a given grade was named. 

TeacHERs should hold meetings and when 
they meet should take up the subjects that 
need discussion. This paper has urged that 
the teachers’ meetings should be in effect a 
normal school—of the right type, and it still 
urges it. (i) Let it take up certain subjects 
and let them be studied over ; let the presi- 
dent ‘‘drill”, upon them.in the most thor- 
ough manner. (2) Let there be at each ses- 
sion one or more “class exercises,” a class 
of pupils brought in and taught by a mem- 
ber' as a class should be ‘tatight.’ (3) Let 
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the ladies and the gentlemen give their 
views and their reasons. (4) Let there be 
short papers and short addresses read, also 
music ; and a good, hearty greeting of one 
another. Above all put an account of your 
exercises in the newspaper—this is all im- 
portant. If education is as important as 
politics, show that you think so by putting 
an account of your doings in the papers. 
Send us a copy. 





oc the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By J. N. Davin, W. Va. 
(Lord Brougham says, ‘* The school-master is abroad 
in the land.” You would think so, in the fall, in this 
State. If a teacher refuses to ‘‘treat” herehe is liable to a 
ducking. Who says that education is not progressing ? 
Who says this is not the nineteenth century ?) 
The autumn leaves were falling fast 
As o’er the country roads there passed 
A youth who held, with grip of vise, 
A banner with the quaint device— 
**T want a schoul.” 
His brow was sad, his eye beneath 
Was mild as sheep upon the heath, 
But like a brazen bugle rung, 
The accents of his ample tongue, 
‘* I want a school.” 
In happy homes he saw the hght 
Of houazehold fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Afar a spectral school-house shone ! 
As from his lips escaped the groan, 
*¢T want a school.” 
‘‘ Try not a school,” the old man said, 
** By manual labor earn thy bread, 
“And seek thy folly thus to hide ;” 
But yet the brazen voice replied, 
‘* Give me aschool.” 
The children crowded round to quiz: 
If he would ‘treat,’ and see his phiz : 
A tear stoud in his meek blue eye 
As still he asked them, with a sigh, 
** Where is a school ¢” 


‘* Bewarethe boys, ply well the whip, 
Fondness for girls—be sure to skip.” 
This was the old man’s last good-bye; 
A voice replied with doleful cry, 

** T’'ll have a school.” 

The trustee sought some rest to find : 
Worn out his nerves, of anxious mind ; 
In places all—yes, everywhere, 

Voices were crying through the air, 

** T want a school.” 
Undaunted, like the savage hound, 
On, on he strode the country round, 
Holding aloft in brawny hand, 

His license, saying o’er all the land, 

** Give him a school.” 
Now in the evening cold and gray, 
He in his boarding place can stay ; 
Having at last secured his game, 

He sings this song in happy frame, 

*T’ve got a school.” 
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WHAT I SAW AT QUINCY. 





By PAULINE BORLAND. 

To the.casual observer it seems that a great deal 
of play is combined with the school work at 
Quincy, but there is an object in the good natured 
trolic of the children. They are thus kept wide 
awake and hoping for something new and phasing 
when their present work is over. They well de- 
serve the soubriquet of ‘‘ Busy Bees,” for harder 
workers I never saw. They seem to have no time 

whisper, or to utter complaints, but are ever on 
the alert, working studiously to finish the tasks 
assigned them; never heeding what others are en- 
gaged in. I saw no idleness. I heard no bustle, no 
disturbing, nerve wearing sounds which frequently 
distract one when in the midst of a lesson or an 
exercise, 

To say that there was good discipline would be 
but weak praise. It was perfect, and so smoothly 
did the wheels of order roll, that you neither saw 


The bell rung at five minutes to nine, and the 
children entered quietly, taking their seats almost 
noiselessly. The ground was soft and partially 
covered with snow, but the rubber door-mats were 
all that: seemed necessary to remind them of clean- 
liness; and I learned that the room was swept but 
twice a week. 

At the close of school, the order being given, the 
little ones gathered up the crumbs or bits of paper 
strewed about, leaving the floor tidy, and almost 
as clean as when they entered the room. 

After the Lord’s prayer, and several songs or 
hymns, the sponges are wet in little pails carried 
about by four little girls, while they and the rest 
sing a pretty tune, the words, perhaps, pertaining 
to the washing of their slates, as,— ‘‘ We all wash 
slates together,” etc., which they do, drying’them 
as systematically while the song continues ‘* We all 
dry slates together.” Then at the word given they 
take their long, sharpened slate pencils out of the 
desks and are ready for work. A copy will be 
placed upon the board for one division, who set 
themselves to work. 

The next division will perhaps be taken to the 
sound chart, and by one of the assistants drilled in 
what they term pronouncing. 

They never say “ spell,” but ‘‘pronounce,” the 
children having been previously drilled on the 
sound chart, pronounce the word by sounding each 
letter that is not silent, omitting the silent ones. 

A third division will be called to the further end 
of the room (a blackboard surrounds it), and given 
a reading lesson in script, the teacher telling a 
story before she has finished, naming all the words 
which the children have had in the lesson, and they 
readily calling them out as she points to them, 
though two, three, and perhaps four or more words 
they have never before had. 

This would not be the lowest grade, but some 
who have been in school since lastspring. The les- 
sons are never allowed to become tedious, though 
in some instances lengthened to fifteen minutes; 
yet interest never flags, so delightful are the meth- 
ods used, and it would be useless for any one who 
has no originality in her to attempt to succeed in 
like work. 

Their teachers are thoroughly good-natured. I 
heard no harsh words, I saw no cross looks—all 
were pleasant and sunshiny; and the spirit of the 
teachers seemed to imbue the children, for they 
were -natured and pleasant. 

No one is allowed to speak, at least no one did, 
without permission, and no questions were asked 
by the pupils. The exercises vary frequently. I 
spent four days in my inspection, and durine that 
short period 1 found that the same subject was pre- 
sented differently each time. 

For instance, a lesson was given in natural 
history; subject, the squirrel. A stuffed squirrel 
was placed upon a chair which stood near the board ; 
not a word was mentioned as to the subject, but the 
children seemed to imbibe the idea immediately, 
and were ready to tell and answer much when 
questioned about the little animal. The lesson hav- 
ing been placéd upon the board in sentences, they 
easily dissected them, naming each word, though 
some seven or eight they had never before heard. 
Another day, a lesson was given on the kangaroo. 
The picture of one being drawn upon the board, 
they told a great deal, with the aid of their teacher, 
Mrs. Follett, of its habits, etc., which was written 
in simple sentences and afterwards read. Then the 
teacher told them a story, and when she used a 
word that was on the board a pupil spoke of it and 
the word was crossed out. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHO SHOULD WRITE. 


Nearly every mail brings us either contributions 
or letters from those who desire to contribute ; and 
a few words of suggestion and advice will be appro- 
priate. 

(1) Teachers as a ruie are poor writers. This 
will startle and offend a great many, but facts are 
facts. Writing is an art of itself; the teacher has 





clear, orderly and elegant words. Many teachers 
read an article, and, knowing it to express their 
thoughts, conceive they could write such an article 
—*‘if they only tried.” Thatis a mistake: few can 
write what they think ; it is a very difficult art 
to do this. 

(2) Most teachers write either criticisms or essays ; 
we do not want either; we have a ton—or less, 
now on hand. The poorest writings of all are criti- 
cisms or essays; write something else. A young 
man, fresh from Yale, camein, ‘‘I have an article 
on the common scheols.” We readsome pages and 
asked, ‘“‘ Are youa teacher?” ‘‘No.” ‘ Beena 
teacher?” ‘*‘No.” ‘ Visited the schools much ?” 
‘*No.” ‘* How then can you criticise the schools as 
you do? You say here theschools ‘ fail,’ ‘ need to be 
reformed,’ etc.” He then drew forth an essay on 
‘“The Province of Morality in the Public Schools.” 
This is but one instance. We are tired of this; 
give us something new. 

(3) No one can write who does not feel that he 

has something to say. There are thousands of 
teachers who could, if they would, write most 
helpful and precious things. They feel it them- 
selves, but, putting pen to paper, they see that it 
leaves a cold, inexpressive sentence, and they be- 
come discouraged What are they to do? They 
are to write, write, write. They are to look at 
their pupils and reflect how poorly they could read 
or compute a year ago; they are to see how these 
pupils have learned by doing; they are to puisue 
the same course ; they must sit with pen in the 
hand; write every day; write until it is easy to 
write. 
(4) Asto themes. Some see at once that what is 
needed are (1) elucidation of principles ; (2) reducing 
of principles to practice. What you put at the top 
of your ‘* piece” is of little account; yet a name is 
something after all. For illustration: When Jesus 
would teach the principle that man should help all 
who need help, he told the story of the good Sama- 
ritan. He began in the concrete, and reached a 
generalization as broad as the earth. Again He 
names a principle that men become like what they 
long for, and illustrates, elucidates and applies it 
by the well known words; ‘‘ Ask and ye shall 
find,” ‘‘ What man is there of you when, if his son 
ask bread, ” etc. 

(5) What an educational paper wants is the clear 
thinking of a skillful teacher. No subject is so 
little understood as education. The field is new 
and untrodden, There are very few who write on 
education as it should be written on. Ministers 
try their hands from time to time, but they fail be- 
cause they do not understand it. Now and then a 
teacher is found who has kept his freshness in the 
dusty school-room, and as he discourses the thought 
comes up, ‘That must go on paper; it is pre- 
cious.” But he has no facility in writing and it is 
lost. Those teachers who think clearly (for it is 
not every teacher that thinks), who are skillful in 
practice (for they can thus test their ideas) and who 
have some aptness in writing (for good teachers are 
not always good writers) are the ones who should 
write for educational papers, no matter whether 
they are primary teachers or college presidents. 
Sometimes there are persons who have the first and 
third qualifications; but they lack one thing more. 
(6) There is an art in writing for newspapers; 
newspaper writing is the most difficult ot all, for 
it is the best of all. It must be logical, condensed 


and clear. 

(7) Finally attend to details. (a) Write us on one 
side of the paper. (6) Use small sheets of paper— 
not expensive or heavy paper. (c) Write in para- 
graphs. Why, some make every sentence they write 
a paragraph | We receive very few articles but must 
be revised and sometimes wholly recast. at great la- 
bor. (d) Punctuate ,spell, and capitalize properly. 
As a postscript it may be added that your best 
way is to write articles for your local paper; thus 
you will learn by doing. It is no mean ambition in 
a teacher to desire “to write forthe papers;” it is 
a proper ambition. You thus teach a large num- 
ber. Every teacher will feel a desire to spread 
the truth he has; thus civilization and knowledge 








nor heard it. 





ideas; but he lacks the ability to put them down in 


areextended. Holland says, ‘‘ Heaven is not reach- 
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ed ata single bound.” Neither is the art of writ- 
ing. Begin to-day; write on all subjects; do your 
best every time and you cannot but attain excel- 
lence. . 





SUGGESTIONS. 


(From a circular issued by Supt. Hood, of Ran- 
dolph County, Ill. This man means business.—Ep.) 

It is my desire to see the teachers of this county 
rise to a higher educational standing than that now 
oceupied by a majority of them. The conviction 
has become fixed upon me, that ignorance of 
teachers is the chief cause of failure in our schools 
everywhere. No teacher can make clear to his 
class what is not clear to himself. “If the blind 
lead the blind, both fall into the ditch.” Many times 
have I been pained to see a school-room full of 
bright, eager, expectant children, hungering for 
intellectual food, fed on the dry husks of meaning- 
less words by a teacher who, through ignorance, 
was not able to remove those husks, and give them 
the golden grain that was stored within. And what 
is still worse, some of them not only failed to teach 
what should have been taught, but inculcated 
serious errors in every branch they attempted to 
teach. Pupils who had been correctly taught by 
parents or former teachers, were made to adopt 
the improper accent and pronunciation of the 
teacher, and exchange their easy, natural, and 
impressive style of reading for his meaningless 
word naming, besides being misled by his crude 
or false ideas of the principles and truths that the 
lessons were intended to convey. 

The ignorant teacher—if I may be pardoned 
for coupling words so incompatible--enters his 
school-room cowering under a sense of weakness 
and inferiority. In his attempt to introduce him- 
self to his school on the first morning, his defects 
in articulation, accent, pronunciation, and gram- 
mar betray him; his first unshapely letter or figure 
on the blackboard, eyed by every pupil, sinks him 
a little lower in their rapidly forming opinion of 
the ‘‘new teacher,” a misspelled word in the tem- 
porary program on the board provokes laughter, 
and ushers in the little ripple of disorder that is 
the precursor of the coming tidal wave, and his 
weakly effort to examine and classify his school 
strengthens former unfavorable impressions. His 
lack of familiarity with the text-books and the 
branches they present, is the next stumbling block. 
Disaffection now springs up among the good pupils, 
and general disorder prevails. The teacher sus- 
pects that the fault is his own, and this thought 
makes him nervous, irritable, and vacillating. He 
reproves, exhorts, entreats, promises, scolds, and 
threatens, but these increase the disorder and add 
disobedience, contempt, and insubordination. The 
school is a failure. The teacher cannot govern it, 
not because he is deficient in natural governing 
power, but because he is lacking in scholarship. 

During the past year about sixty have failed to 
get certificates. Some were poor and needy; some 
wanted money to educate themselves. These teach- 
ers ignored the fact that the people have rights and 
interests to be protected as well as the teachers, and 
it is the superintendent's duty to protect them so 
far as he can by withholding certificates from the 
incompetent, who would defraud the children, 
bring the public schools into merited disrepute, 
and at the same time receive public money for 
their services. 

I suggest :—1. While teaching, prepare thorough- 
ly every night what you expect to teach the next 
day, so that you can teach everything, save read- 
ing, without using a text-book. 

2. Study elementary works on Physiology, Natur- 
al and Mental Philosophy, Zoology, Botany, Geolo- 
gy, and Astronomy, all of which will be found help- 
ful in teaching. 

3. Take some educational paper, that you may 
see what other teachers are doing, and how they 
are doing it, and how your methods of instruction 
compare with theirs. Take also a general news- 
paper, that you may be decently intelligent on all 
topics of public interest. 

4, Form mutual improvement clubs of the teach- 
ers of your own neighborhood ; meet weekly, recite 





to one another on the more difficult parts of your 
school studies, or as a class pursue a course of study 
in literature, general history, or any other literary 
work of your own choosing. 

5. Attend teachers’ institutes when it is possible, 
and take a part in their exercises. 

6. With the first money earned in the school- 
room buy the following books, as the nucleus of 
a teachers’ library: Webster's Unabridged Dic 
tionary ; Lippincott’s Gazetteer, last edition; some 
Cyclopedia, Chambers’ or the American, if possible, 
and a few professional works, such as Page’s 
“Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 

7. If on account of some other business you have 
no time to improve yourself as a teacher, quit 
teaching. Good teaching requires as much scholar- 
ship and as much constant study and preparation 
as the practice of law or medicine, and demands 
your undivided time and talents. 





HOW EDUCATION PAYS. 


(From an address by Rev. A. D. Mayo, before 
the teachers of Newark, N. J., Jan. 19. Principal 
Haynes presided. ) 

No one but an idiot ever asserted that all child- 
ren are desirous of receiving or capable of receiving 
a university education. All that is meant is that 
a bread highway shall be opened from the humblest 
man’s door to the highest summit of social and 
political position, and that every child shall be as- 
sisted to their walk therein. If our schools are 
what they ought to be there is very little danger 
that any one will want to push on beyond what 
his talents will warrant, for as the road goes up- 
ward it gets steeper, more rugged and more dif- 
ficult of ascent. The State should insist that all 
shall have a minimum of education, and beyond 
that all should be assisted to develop their natural 
powers and talents. We hear it said that the 
public schools are godless; that they culture the 
intellect alone. This is not education. This will 
never make a true citizen, but culture of the in- 
tellect alone is not the end of the public school. 
University education means development of the 
child on all sides of his nature, physical. moral 
and intellectual. The school is the best gymnasium 
in which to train a child for the duties of life. The 
public schools do not pretend to turn out finished 
scholars. that is the work of the university; or to 
turn out skilled artisans; that is the work of the 
technical school, but they should give the child such 
training as will guard the commonwealth against 
ignorance and vice. 

There is a necessity of lifting up the lower classes of 
society, for in this lifting up, the whole fabric of so- 
ciety is elevated. There can be no true growth of so- 
ciety if the lower classes are grovelling in ignorance 
and vice. The slough below is a perpetual menace to 
every household. When one-third of the voters 
in the south are unable to read and write there is 
pen pey and there is absolute neces- 

should be lifted up and this black stain 

racy wiped out. When the masses are 

cultivated and refined and educated, then the best 

men in the land will be appreciated and put in 

Saanepeierthelemaes thay cnet baad ote 
ey wi w 

follow their real lenders. pF 

Does universal education pay in cash? Let us 
took at our country and see what skilled industry 
and labor-saving machines, the results of education, 
are doing for us. The States which have the best 
showing in the Patent Office are the States having 
the best common schools. What have the labor- 
saving machines done for the home and for agricul- 
ture and commerce? This is the best result of edu- 
cation, reinforced by science. Does education pay 
in municipal affairs? Does it pay to have in any 
city, a class of ignorant voters in the hands of a 
re of demagogues to be delivered to whoever 

pay the highest price? It would be money to 

had given every 

‘ get now in the 

ege. There is not a city in the Union that 

has not a class of idle, vicious boys, who are grow- 

ing up to be men and voters, and yet men who ca] 
themselves statesmen and scholars 
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LESSONS IN HISTORY. 





THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

You all know that Columbus discovered America 
in the year 1492. That is nearly 400 years ago. He 
was born in 1447 in Genoa, Italy. You see before 
that some one had discovered the compass (exhibi- 
tion), it has a needle which points to the north; by 
means of this the sailors can steer their ships in 
darkness, clouds and storm, and when this was 
found out the sailors took longer voyages, they de- 
termined to sail to India in ships instead of going 
overland as they had done (exhibit map); traveling 
overland is very slow and troublesume. 

Well, Columbus thought over all of these things: 
he was a great man and able to study out things: 
he was a sailor when a young man. One time he 
was in a battle off the Spanish coast and his shio 
was set on fire, and he and his crew were obliged to 
swim for their lives. Columbus arrived safe on 
land and was soon after in Lisbon. Here he stayed 
and married the daughter of asailor who had made 
very extensive voyages and who had books and 
charts that were on sailin . From reading these, 
Columbus made up his mind that the world was 
round; you see people there thought it was flat; 
they thought that if you sailed too far you would 
go off the edge (illustrate with table); but, as it is 
round, if you sail and sail you will come back to the 
same place (show globe or apple). All the people 
were talking about sailing to India by going around 
Africa (show map), but Columbus thought the 
shortest way was to sail west. You will say that 
he would find America in the way (point to map); 
ah, but they did not know about America in those 
days! 

Having got this idea in his head, he tried to 
make others believe it, but they thought he was 
crazy. First he went back to Genoa and told the 
merchants that he would sail to India and, if he 
found, it it should belong toGenoa. But they would 
not give a ship. Then he went back to Portugal 
again to see the King. Now, King John thought 
that Columbus’ plan sounded very reasonable, but 
all his advisers were opposed. Then Columbus went 
to Spain, and after a long time Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the King and Queen, gave him three small 
ships—the ‘‘Santa Marie,” the ‘‘Pinta” and the 
** Nina "—with crews for each and provisions. 

On the 2d of August Columbus sailed from Palos 
and on the 12th of October he saw land. He supposed 
he had found India, but he found no cities or pal- 
aces, or precious stones and diamonds that were 
known to abound in that country. After sailing 
about some, and losing the **Santa Maria,” he left 
a colony and one ship and sailed back in the other. 

The delight of the King and Queen was very 
great; Columbus was thought now to be the great- 
est man in the whole land. A fleet of ships was 
got ready and he sailed back again, but his little 
colony had been killed by the Indians. You see 
they called the people ‘* Indians ” because they sup- 
posed they had reached India. Columbus then 
chose another place and began to build a city; the 
people who came with him not finding the gold they 
expected, and being obliged to work hard to g°t 
food, became angry and sent complaints to the 
King and Queen. Columbus went baek to Spain, 
and ships were got ready for a third voyage. This 
time he discovered the mainland of South America. 
Matters did not go well at the colony; the people 
quarreled and some of bis enemies sent some false 
reports to Spain, and so a man was sent over bv 
the King to investigate; this man was an enemy 
and he put Columbus in chains. This was terrible 
injustice. His enemies still pursued him. and he 
was not allowed to govern the colony again. He 
went on another voyage and was shipwrecked and 
had very great hardshipé. Soon after his return to 
Spain he died. 





We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we hayg 





already done, 
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LESSONS ON THE AIR. 
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(Let the teacher bring in a large dish of water, a 
common pail will answer, andatumbler. (!) Fill 
the tumbler with water, and invert it,and lift it as 
far as possible from the surface, so all can see that 
it is full of water, (2) Then with a glass tube let 
him blow in air under the edge of the tumbler.) 

What is in the dish ¢ What is in the tumbler ? 
Why dors the water stay up in the tumbler? Sup- 
pose it was a tall tumbler, would it stay ? (Try, the 
experiment). If I could pull the water down out 
of the tumbler what would be, left? (A vacans 
space). By blowing in air I pump the water out 

you see. We cannot see the air, but we can feel ii, 
and we ¢an see what it does. (Exhibit. a paper 
windmill), I blow against the windmill and it 
turns around. So, although we cannot see*the air 
we can find out a great deal about, it. 

Is there any air in the desk ? in the box ? in the 

hat? Yes, you say, it is everywhere; if we. go 
down in mines, or up on a mountain we find. the air 
is there. Of what useistheair? Anna. Webreathe 
it. Yes, that is its most important use. You 
can easily imagine how necessary it is for men and 
animals; we breathe and do not think about it, but 
it is really more important than food. We do not 
notice the breathing of each other it is done so 
noiselessly. (Teacher inspires). See, I, take inia 
chest full of air; see, I expire the same air. You 
see I can do it when I think about it, and if I don’t 
think about it still,the inspiration and expiration 
goes on. 
- When I do it. by choice, or thinking about it, it is 
called voluntary breathing, and when I do not 
think about it it is, called involuntary breathing. 
The muscles of my chest, then, operate voluntarily 
or inyoluntarily. This is curious, is it not? If I 
direct my mind to it these muscles obey; if I think 
of something else they bring in and push ott 
the air all the same. 

Is the air I breathe out the same as [ breathe in? 
If I fill the tumbler with water and pour it out the 
water poured out is the same as that which was 
takenin. You see that. But how about the air? 

Here is a mirror. I breathe on it and what hap- 
pens. John. Steam forms on the glass. Yes, you 

have all tried that experiment. Now what does 
the water come from? From the lungs of course. 
It was not in the air when it went into the lungs; 
it is then derived from the lungs. So by going into 
the body the air becomes charged with vapor, 
That is one thing. 

[Lights a short candle]. You see the candle 
burns very nicely; what makes it burn? It is the 
air that joins with the tallow; that causes heat— 
that is the life of the candle. And so we may say 
that air joining with the food you eat this morning 
causes your heat—only it is not quite so great a 
heat as the candle and you do not give out light. | 

[Fills a fruit jar with water, inverts it in the 
pail; blows out the water by using the pipe; slips a 
thick piece of paper in the mouth and inverts it]. 
In this jar is some air from my lungs. TI have 
found out there:is vapor in it; let us see if there is 
anything else. [Puts candle on a bent piece of tin). 
I willgjower this candle into the air. What hap- 
pens ? 

Henry. It goes out. 

Yes. This shows that air once breathed is not 
capable of sustaining the life of a candle, Some 
quality of it has been used up, or it has something 
in it that destroys burning or combustion. It is 
the carbonic acid in the air that does this. The air 
we breathe out is pretty full of carbonic acid; and 
it puts out the flame of the candte. It is an old 
rule that where a candle cannot burn aman cannot 
live. This shows us the importance of ventilation 
in houses, school-rooms and churches. Many do 
not think of this. They sleep in small rooms and 
wake up unrefreshed. Noonecan livein impure air. 





As pure and fresh country air gives vigor to the 
system, so do pure and fresh thoughts tend to in- 
vigorate the mind. 








GREAT PU BLIC’ PROBLEMS. 


Se ils will be im public life in a few 
years explain the great. public seehiane to them.) 

The great aantian which our statesmen must 
solve are, Foreign Commerce, the Inter-Oceanic 
Canal, the Improvement of the Mississippi River, 
Public Education, and the Revision of the Tariff: 

FOREIGN COMMERCE is to all countries an element of 
strength and profit. But the amount enjoyed by 
the United States is very small. Of: the merchan- 
dise brought in at. seaboard, lake and river ports 
during the year, an amount of the value of $138,- 
631,146, was imported in American vessels; and 
$491,840,269 in foreign. Of the exports of merchan- 
dise, an amount of the value of. $116,955,324 was 
shipped in American, and $777,162,7i4 in foreign 
vessels. Congress should provide that the United 
States mails shall be carried in American ships, 
under the United States flag. Regular and fre- 
quent mail service is- indispensable in establishing 
and maintaining our foreign traffic. Our great popu- 
lation needs foreign markets for the productions of 
the country. No time is to be! lost in planning to 
meet a condition of things which is sure: to come. 
If needful we must invest $15,000,000 to increase 
our commerce with foreign countries.' This should 
be expended among our own people in the construc. 
tion and equipment: of ships ‘for this business 
We could then obtain the whole of the $100,000,000 
that is paid for the transportation of American ex- 
ports to foreign countries: Of this large sum 
American ships receive only sixteen per cent. The 
balance is paid to foreign ship-owntiers. 

INTER-OCEANIO CANAL.—The United States being 
the most deeply interested in the important ques- 
tion, should assume the responsibility of construct- 
ing the canal. It should be of ampie capacity to 
pass readily the largest class of ships that are likely 
to navigate the ocean. The right-of way and the 
cost of constructing such a canal would not 
exceed $150,000,000. Foreign nations should be 
permitted to share in the benefits of the canal 
when completed, for such reasonable consideration 
as may be agreed upon under treaty stipulations. 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE Mississippi RrvER!—The 
construction of the jetties at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi (where a uniform depth of twenty-six feet 
of water has been obtained) enables the largest 
class of ocean steamers and of merchant ships: to. 
pass to. and from the port/of New Orleans without 
obstruction. What is now needed is that the river 
be improved so that there shall be established a 
depth of fourteen fect from New. Orleans to St. 
Louis.; There should be an adequate system. of 
levees to protect the lands of thé great Mississippi 
Valley from being flooded, and thereby rendered 
practically useless so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned. The upper Mississippi should be also im- 
proved to Minneapolis, and a canal constructed 
from a point at or near Rock Island: to Lake’ Michi- 
gan at or near Chicago, of ample capacity to ac- 
commodate the commerce that may seek an outlet 
in that direction. The cost of these ide ithaca re 
might possibly reach $60,000,000. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS,—Good government is impossi- 
ble where ignorance predominates, and more espe- 
cially in a representative and elective nation like 
ours. A Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, to be enduring, must rest upon the 
intelligence and moral worth of the people. Noth- 
ing more imperils and endangers the stability and 
perpetuity of government than ignorance, and the 
vice and crime that follow in ite train. It is the 
plain duty of the Government to educate; to’ ex- 
pend public moneys in this direction is just as 
legitimate as it is to expend money to raise and 
equip armies and navies torepel an invading foe or 
to suppress a rebellion.’ Those communities that 
are marked by illiteracy should receive a sum 
equal to that they will themselves expend, provided 
they furnish suitable school accommodations—the 
whole to be spent for’ teachers’ salaries. The ex- 
{penditure by the Government of $15,000,000 annu- 
ally for such a purpose will be regarded as a wise 
and judicious use of the public money. 








Tue TARIFF AND REVENUE Laws.—There was ¢ok 


lected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, 


from customs, $198,159,676.02: internal revenue, 
$135,264, 185.51; public lands, $2,201,863. 17; miscella- 
neous sources, $95,156,377.87. Total, $430,782,402.57 
Total expenditures for the same period, $260,712, - 
887.59, leaving a balance to apply toward the pay- 
ment of the public debt or other purposes of $170,- 
069,514.98. A judicious modification of the tariff 
seems to be a necessity for the prosperity of the 
country. For the most part the manufacturing in- 
dustries have reached a point where they can suc- 
cessfully compete with the same class of goods pro- 
duced’ in foreign countries; there are exceptions to 
this rule, but they are becoming less year by year. 
To fail to revise and reduce our tariff is to limit the 
market of American manufactures to our own 
country. If we would become permanently pros- 
perous, the manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try must gravitate to a plane of cost of production 

that will enable our surplus products to be put upon 
foreign markets at a margin of profit. 
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LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


By Miss F. O’Kzers, New York. 

When each scholar has finished, let him place 
his pencil on the desk, and stand at the side of the 
room. with his arms crossed over the slates. After 
waiting long enough for the majority of the class to 
finish, tap the bell. The scholars that have not 
finished will remain seated; those on the line will 
then march forward, passing the teacher on the 
way to their seats. As they pass she can look on 
each slate and put a check mark ( //) near the foot- 
ing .if it is done correctly; and a cross (+) if it 
has been done incorectly,. 

This plan prevents copying ; it saves time, and 
affords exercise for the scholars, who tire easily of 
sitting long at a time. It will aid teachers who 
strive to made the lesson-hour pleasant, profitable 
and free from n.onotony. 


PENMANSHIP. 


By Pror. J. BRECKENRIDGE, Decorah, Iowa. 

As legibility is the first requisite of good writing, 
I prefer the business man’s style, in which all the 
letters are of uniform size. To acquire a regular, 
uniform, smooth, legible hand-writing, it is neces- 
sary to sit ‘in‘an easy position at the desk, to use 
the fore-arm movement, and to practice, practice, 
PRACTICE. By much ‘and long continued practice 
the letters are stored up in the muscles and are 
then made without conscious effort. 

All ‘the written exercises in the school-room 
should be done with care. It is the teacher’s duty 
to point out to the pupils the things that they 
should avoid. This should usually be done from 
the blackboard. ‘Pens with sharp, elastic points 
should not be used. As soon as pupils see that 
they can become good writers only by much prac 
tice, many of them will begin to write a part of 
each evening. This will not interfere with their 
progress in the other branches, as writing is a me- 
chanical exercise. 








+ 


CLEAR AS MUD. 


Characters, ARTEMAS WARD and Mark Twaln. (They 
sit by a table and converse.) 

Ward. Now, Mark, there is one thing I want to ask 
you about before I forget it. You have been here in 
California two or three years, and you have made it 
your business to examine the mines, and examine them 
carefully in detail, have you not ? 

Twain. Yes, I have examined them some. 

W. Yes, I supposed so. Now, I want you to tell ne 
some things that Ido not understand. For example: 
take a. vein forty-feet thick, or for that matter, eighty 
feet or even a hundred, and say you go down in it with 
ashaft—straight down, you know, or with what you 
call ‘‘the inclines,’ may be you. go down five hundred 
feet, anyway you go down, and all this time the vein 
grows narrower, unless they stand away from each 
other, that is, all things being equal they would if they 
did, or if they did not, or could not, then it certainly 
would or would not. Do you not think so? 

T. (looking mystified). W-h-y y-e-s. I don’t know. 





W. (breaking in.) You see what-I'm after is this. 
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Looks W. in the eye and becomes very impressive ; hold- 
ing out one hand, patting the palm of it with the fore- 
finger of the other). This vein or lead or ledge, or what- 
ever you call it, rans along between graaite walls, forty 
feet apart, and you go down in that vein a thousand 


feet or twelve hundred before you ‘‘drift” as you call it, | 


but why drift I cannot see, but it does not matter, and 
then you start upon drifts, some across and some along 
the ledge, where the sulphurets, I believe you call them 
so, but why they should, considering the main depeud- 
ence of a miner does not so lie as some suppose, where- 
as under different circumstances the most inexperienced 
could not detect it, or if he did, might properly scorn 
the very idea, even though it were palpably demonstrat- 
ed. AmI not right? Although I know I have not 
made this thing clear, but you will understand what I 
am trying to get at. 

T. Don’t make any apologies ; you have stated it clear- 
ly enough. Let me see, you waut to know—what — Let 
me see, you said— 

W. There, I knew had not made the thing plain ; 1 
will try again. 

T. Don’t, for goodness sake. Tthought I was amidiot 
before ; I am beginning to be sure of it. 

W. It’s my fault. Butil’ll make itso plain this time 
that you'll get the hang of it. (Leans over the table, a 
before, only more intently. T. clasps his hands and gazes 
determined to comprehend or die in the attempt). Now 
the vein or ledge, as you call it, contains the metal, 
and you go down in this, as I said; down, down, and 
you remove the sulphurets, by drifts across or- ‘along 
the ledge—that’s all plain ; now this vein that contains 
the metal whereby it constitutes the medium between 
all other forces, whether present or remote, so brought 
to bear in favor of the former against the latter, or the re- 
verse, the latter against the latter, ‘or all or both, sd that 
(you get the idea now?) as far as possible the relative dif- 
ference between the elements that compose it shall be in 
favor of one or the other, or sometimes both, and so 
prove in favor of such a kind of labor. That's the point. 
Now am I not clear ? 

T. Of course, of course. You speak of the drifts and 
the vein and the sulphurets, but I did not quite catch— 

W. The drift of my remarks, etc. (Laughs:) Well, 1 
do not generally have so much difficulty. But—Parlez 
vous L’ Anglais? You speak English? I forgot to ask 
you before. 

T. Certainly, certainly— 

W. Well, never mind, I'll try you once more— 

T. Oh, don’t do that. I'llagree I’m an idiot, auything, 
only don’t— 

W. AU right. I'll make it plain this time. (He becomes 
fearfully impressive, half-rising in his chair. T. also 
half rises and they glare at each other in a most intent 
manner.) The sulphuretscontain, of course, the miner’s 
main dependence, and so they are part arid parcel of the 
material to be removed. (All right). Now under dif- 
ferent circumstances the most active and foreseeing 
men cannot overlook the importance of the medium 
that holds the balance between the forces which may 
or may not, though possibly it is just as well— 

T. Stop, Isee something in your eye. 

W. (Laughs.) 

T. (Snatches at Ward's hat and chases him out-of the 
room.) Whatjan idiot I am to let m be sold in that 
way | For a half-an-hour | sit and li a string of 
words that don’t mean anythirg ! Evxit. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


—— 





Feb. 3.—Salt fields have been disonvered in Western New York. 
—A new planet has been discovered by an astronome. at Vienna. 
—The Inman Steamship Line’s pier on the Hudson River was de- 
stroyed by fire ; loss about $500,000. ‘The vessels lying in port 
escaped serious injury.—Baron Frederick von Fioton, the famous 
composer, is dead. 

Feb. 5.—Lmportant discoveries have been made in regard to the 
Phoenix Park murder of Sir Frederick Cavendish and Under- 
Secretary Burke in Ireland.—A fire occurred at Troy, N.  & 
causing loss to the amount of nearly $200,000.—Fire at Nashville, 
Tenn., destroyed property valued at $200,000. 

Feb. 5.—The Irish famine is increasing.—Denmark has com- 
plained to the Powers of Germany’s action in conseripting Danish 
subjects.—Great devastation is being made in Penn. and Ohio by 
the storms and floods, entailing great loss of life and property, 
and causing business to be suspended in many places. 

Feb. 7.—This is the first day of the Chinese New Year.—The 
Czar of Russia will be crowned on the 27th of May. 


Feb. 8.—The steamer, Kenmure Castle, of London, bound for all 


Shanghai, foundered in the Bay of Biscay ; thirty-two of the crew 
were drowned.—Two boys, each twelve years of age, were caught 
at Three Rivers, Mass., cutting open mail bags.—Seven miners 


Feb, 9.—Lord Dufferin does not want England either to aban- 


don or to annex Egypt at present.—The Spanish Ministry has de-| ° 


cided to treat as freemen 40,000 Cuban slaves whom the planters 
hoped to keep in slavery.—Mr. William E. Dodge, the well-known 
New York merchant and philanthropist died yesterday morning 


THE SONG OF THE LITTLE BUILDERS. 


FOR RBOITATION. 
Little builders! build away ! 
Little builders ! build to-day ! 
Build a temple pure and bright, 
Build it up in deeds of light ; 
Lay the corner strong and deep, 
Where the heart the truth shall keep ; 
Lay it with a builder’s care, 
For the temple resteth there. 
If you want an honored name, 
If you want a spotless fame, 
Let your words be kind and pure, 
And your temple shall endure ; 
Wisdom standeth at the door, 
Come and see her priceless store ; 
Virtue gently guides your feet 
Where the good aad holy meet. 
Set the pillars firm and strong, 
Raise them with the worker's song ; 
Toil is prayer, and toil is praise, 
Keep this worship all your days ; 
Let your life be loving deeds, 
Go and help when sorrow pleads ; 
Let the tear of pity fall 
When you hear the mourner call. 
Little builders ! build away ! 
There is work for you to-day ; 
Deeds of mercy and of truth, 
Making bright the hours of youth ; 
Work, and pray, and joyous sing, 
Ever fast to virtue cling, 
And a temple so sublime 
Shall outlast the years of time. 

—Ww. OLAND BOURNE. 


A TRUE HERO. 











FOR RECITATION, 

Not at the battlejfront, writ of in story, 
Not on the blazing wreck, steering to glory, 
Not. while in mortal pangs soul and flesh sever, 
Died he, this hero true—hero for ever ! 
No pomp poetic crowned, no forms enchained him ; 
No friends applauding watched, no foes arraigned him ; 
Death found him there without grandeur or beauty— 
Only an honest man doing his duty ! 
Just a God-fearing man, simple and lowly ; 
Constant at kirk and hearth, kindly and lowly ; 
Death found and touched him with finger in flying, 
So he rose up complete—hero undying. 
All now lament for him —lovingly raise him 
Up from his life obscure, chronicle, praise hi . ; 
Tell his last act, done midst peril appalling, 
And the last words of cheer from his lips falling. 
So many a hero walks daily beside us 
Till comes the hour supreme sent to divide us. 
Then the Lord calis his own, like this man even, 
Carried, Elijah-like, fire-winged, to heaven ! 

—Mrs. MULOcKE-Cralx, 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 

Death is the great antagonist of life. and the cold 
thought of the tomb is the skeleton of all feasts. 
We do not want to go through the dark valley, 
although its passage may lead to paradise ; and with 
Charles Lamb, we do not want to lie down in the 
muddy grave, even with kings and princes for our 
bed-fellows, But the fiat of nature is inexorable. 
There is no appeal or relief from the t law 
which dooms us to dust. We flourish and we fade 
as the leaves of the forest, and the flower that 
blossoms and withers in a day has not a frailer 
hold upon life than the mightiest monarch that 
ever shook the earth with his footsteps. Genera 
tions of men appear and vanish like the and 
the countless multitudes that throng the world 
praey will to-morrow disappear as the shore. 

But we do not die; we m this scene 
to reappear 
disclosed to 








: “Shall 
we meet again ?” ies: ‘‘T have asked that 
question of the hills that look eternal—of the clear 
flow forever—of the stvrs, 


in glory. All weredumb. But w I upon 
thy living face I feel that there is in you 
that cannot wholly perish. We shall again, 


A THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY. 





MAROH. 
ist.—One of the illusions is that the present hour 
is not the decisive hour. Write it on your heart 
that every day is the best day of the year.—EMER- 
SON. 
2nd.—We are shaped and fashioned by what we 
love.—GOETHE. 
3rd.—We are builders, and each one 
Should cut and carve as best he may, 
Every life is but a stone, 
Every man should hew his owa. 
4th.—The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide.— 
LONGFELLOW. 
5th. --Life; we've been long together, 
Thro pleasant and thro’ cloudy weather; 
"Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps "twill cost a sigh, a tear: 
Then steal away, give little warning; 
Choose thine own time, 
: Say not good night, but imsome brighter clime 
Bid one good morning.—Mrs. BaRTAULD. 
6th.—If there isa virtue in the world at which 
we would aim, it is cheerfulness.—BuLWeEr-LyT- 
TON. 
7th.—The greatest events of an age are its best 
thoughts. Itis the nature of thought to find its 
way into action.—BoIce. 
8th.—O, Reader! bad you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O, gentle reader! you would find 
A tale in everything. — WORDSWORTH. 
9th.—All that is human must retrograde if it do 
not advance.—GIBBON. 
10th.— Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample brace; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow tind its place. 
11th.—The holiest of all holidays are these 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart, 
The secret anniversaries of the heart. 
~ LONGFELLOW 
12th.— 
Take well what’er shall chance, though bad it be: 
Take it for good, and ‘twill be good to thee. 
—THOMAS RANDOLPH. 
13th.—-One true friend adds more to our happi- 
ness than a thousand enemies to our unhappiness. 
14th.—The little I have seen of the world, and 
and know of the history of mankind, teathes me to 
look upon the’ errors of others in sorrow, not in 
anger. —LONGFELLOW. 
15th.—_Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge — 
SHAKESPEARE. 5 
16th.—Be wisely worldly, not woridly wise.— 
17th.—Care to our coffin adds a nail no doubt, 
And every grin, so merry, draws one out. 
18th.—And I often have heard defended, 
Little said is soonest mended. 
19th. — 
A commonplace life, we say, and we sigh ; 
But why should we say as we sigh? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
The flower that hlooms and the bird that sings; 
But sad were the world, and dark our lot, 
If flowers failed and the sun shone not. 
And God, who sees each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 
—Svusan COOLIDGE. 
20th.—Rather silence than speech 
Where deceit forms a part; 
Rather heart without words, 
Than the words without heart. 
2ist.— What time is it? 
Time to be earnest, 
Laying up treasure; 
Time to be thoughtful, 
Choosing true pleasure, 
22nd.—To think we are able is almost to be so. 
238nd.—You expect to be in this world but once; 
if, therefore, you can show any kindness, or doany 
fellow being any good,do it now. You will not 
pass this way again. 
24th.—To be free-minded and cheerfully dusposed 
et hours of meal, and of sleep, and of exercise, is 








in his seventy-eight year. 


one of the best precepts of long-lasting.— Bacon. 
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25th.—From indolence, despondency. and indiscre- 
tion may I specially be preserved.—ADaMs. 
26¢th.—We areall weak and all are strong; 
Patience righteth every wrong; 
All good things the will must task; 
All achievements patience ask; 
Chiefly, with each other’s weakness 
Need we patience, love and meekness. 
Who taketh ill another’s ill, 
Beareth two loads up the hill. 
27th.—Life being short and the quiet hoursof it 
few, we ought to waste none of them in reading 
valueless books.—RvUSsKIN, 
28th.— 
Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit. round by round. 
—HOLLAND. 
29th.—Good actions crown themselves with last- 
ing joys. 
80th.—Have hope! though cloads environ round 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the sadness from thy brow, 
No;night but hath its morn,—ScHILLER. 
8ist.—Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 
And scatter like the circling sun 
Thy charities on all.—ScHILLER. 


A GREAT INHERITANCE. 


FOR DECLAMATION, 

Let the boys remember that this great world, 
with all its wealth and woe, with all its mines and 
mountains, its oceans, seas and rivers, with all its 
shipping, its steamboats, railroads and magnetic 
telegraphs, with ull its millions of men, and all the 
science and progress of ages, will soon be given 
over to them—boys now assembled in school-rooths, 
or playing without them, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, will soon- control them all! Let them 
look abroad upon the inheritance, and get ready to 
enter upon its possession. The kings, presidents, 
governors, statesmen, philosophers, ministers, 
teachers of the future, all are boys. 

Boys, be making ready to act well your part. 
Become good scholars. Read only what is in- 
structive. Spend no time with trashy novels. 
Study science and government, and the history of 
the world. Study agriculture and mechanism. 
Become as nearly as possible perfect in the occu- 
pation you may choose. Learn prudence and self 
control. Have great decision of character.— Take 
the Bible for your guide.* Become familar with its 
teachings, and observe them. Seek wisdom and 
prosperity from your heavenly Father. As you 
grow in stature, in bodily strength, and in years, 
grow in piety, in intelligence, in caution, in activ- 
ity, in firmness and in charity. Aspire to be men 
of the noblest character. Cherish the feeling that 
you were born to receive good and to do good. Be 
manly in spirit and in act. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


a they Panam By pam | tfistributed a the class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 

TEE word impossible is the mother tongue of 
small souls. 

MopERN architecture is art assassinated by geome- 
try.—AvuGuUsT PREAULT. 

Trust that man in nothing who has not a con- 
science in everything.—STERNE. 

MAN cannot dream himself into a noble charac- 
ter, he must achieve it by diligent effort. 

Ir you intend to doa mean thing wait till to- 
morrow. If you are to do a noble thing doit now. 

HoweEVER things may seem, no evil thing is suc- 
cess, and no good thing isa failure.—SamvurEL Lone- 
FELLOW. 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves 
aad sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our 
helper.—BuRKE. 

THE weak sinews become strong in their conflict 
with difficulties. God has placed no limit to the 
exercise of the intellect He has given us on this 
side of the grave.—Baocon, 














EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORE CITY. 

‘HE Tonic SoL-Fa System.—Mr. T. F. Seward teaches 
the tonic sol-fa system in the Twenty-fourth street 
Grammar School, between Seventh and Eighth avenues, 
New York, on Wednesdays of each week, from 10:20 a.m. 
till 12. Persons who wish to see the system in operation 
may do so by visiting the school at that time. 

PacKARD’s BUSINESS COLLEGE will have its com- 
mencement exercises on Tuesday, March 6, in the Aca- 
demy of Music, at8 o’clock. There will be over fifty 
graduates. Chief Justice Davis will preside, and the 
time will be occupied with speeches by prominent New 
Yorkers. The students are looking forward to a happy 
reunion. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Mrnn.—The Board of Educationof St. Paul have intro- 

duced temperance text-books into the city schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Fall River has been presented with 
a new high school building by Mrs. Mary B. Young, as 
a memorial of her dead son. The gift is estimated at 
$500,000. 

MaRYLAND.—A number of the cadets ac the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis have become insubordinate ; 
thirty-nine were placed in the prison ship Santee for 
cheering in ranks. 

NortH CaROLINA.— What is the matter in this State ? 
Why is it that every mail brings us urgent. demands for 
sample copies? Why North Carolina more than any 
other Southern State? Prof. De Graff told us that the 
State was rousing ; we believe it ; we see it. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS.—The schools under Supt. Gwynn 
are making good progress. Things look very promising. 
We note total enrollment, 2,150 (school population); No. 
of teachers, 41 ; 50 pupils (average) to teacher ; Supt. is 
paid $2,000 ; lowest salary is $500 ; the teachers meet in 
normal classes twice each month ; cost per pupil $12.44, 

For some years Amherst College has been distin- 
guished among New England institutions of learning 
for the great attention given to the physical culture of 
its students, under direction of the college management. 
Now, the results of her 20 years’ experience are publish- 
ed by Mr. Edward Hitchcock. The noticeable thing is 
the decrease of illness during the college courts. The 
per cent of freshmen sick is 29.80, of seniors only 19.05. 

CONNECTICUT.—The Mystic Valley Institute sends out 
many teachers, anc this year have been uniformly suc- 
cessful. About one-half of the teaching done in the 
towns of South-eastern Connecticut is done by its stu- 
dents. Great improvements in buildings and grounds 
have been made. The best books are furnished to pupils 
free of cost. Current topics are daily discussed. A 
farm has been purchased and work is furnished a few 
students who could not otherwise attend school. Some 
most successful professional men have paid their school- 
ing in this institute by labor. 

THERE should be a great deal more of oral instruction 
and a great deal less of text-books. Especially should 
there be a less stringent and exacting: rule in regard to 
memorizing from text-bocks. A teacher who cannot 
teach history or geography without requiring the pupil 
to answer questions in the exact language of the text- 
book is not fit to be a teacher ; 1s, in fact, utterly unfit. 
Some teachers exact from pupils a degree of accuracy 
and verbal memorizing in this regard which the teach- 
ers themselves could not attain to, and which not a 
member of the school board could reach, even if they 
had to be ‘“‘kept in after school” every day im the year.— 
Phila. Times. 

Pa.—The Wayne Co. Teachers’ Institute began Jan. 
2d. The following questions were discussed : How may 
I best teach the multiplication table? How much time 
should be given to book-keeping and letter-writing in 
district schools? Oral or written spelling exercises? 
Mental arithmetic—should it be studied? Should draw- 
ing be taught in our public schools? What should be 
done with a class in written arithmetic where pupils are 
at work in different places? How much time should be 
given to analysis and diagrams in teaching grammar? 
Should pupils be required to learn rules of arithmetic? 
Should scholars be kept after school to prepare lessons ? 
How can I keep my small pupils employed ? By request 
special drills will be given those who desire it concern- 
ing the “Word Method” of teaching reading. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—By the development of the public 
school system poor private schools are obliged to sus- 
pend ; but a good school never—unless the community 





in which it is placed is very poor. Good private schools 


= - — 
than now. In Rhode Island 





t Mowry and Goff’s 8choq 
is as well known as Yale College is in this country. i 
is very highly esteemed on account of the very excellen, 
teaching given to its pupils. The faculty number four. 
teen, and the pupils 260, all boys; this gives less thar 
twenty pupils to a teacher. The expenses of the School 
are $100 per day, which shows that good salaries ate 
paid, for good teachers make a good school, and to hoki 
these good salaries must be paid. Mr. W..A. Mowry iy 
well-known to the teachers of New England ; he hel; 
the office of President of the Institute of Instruction for 
two years, and was extensively popular. 


BROOKLYN.— The Irving Literary Gazette is th, 
name of a paper published quarterly by the pupils of 
School No. 9, (Mr. Higgins), in Brooklyn. The Jan, 
number possesses many very readable articles. \, 
know that this is a “live” school, because we know 
Mr. Higgins is able to do more than run a school accor. 
ing to the accepted usages ; by looking over this paper, 
we understand that one element of his great success i 
the capital material he has to work with him. Smar 
boys and girls are indispenable to a smart teacher. 

A. PENNY savings bank has been established in public 
school 9, Brooklyn, which is managed by the lata 
of the Irving Literary Society, and its deposits amoun; 
now to $161. The object of the bank is to encourag 
habits of thrift among the children, and it is so well pa- 
tronized that by the time a pupil graduates there i; 
often a considerable sum to his or her credit. Th: 
bank is opened on Mondays and Fridays from 3 to ; 
P. M., and deposits of one cent and upward are received, 
When the deposits credited to an account amount t» on: 
dollar, that amount is redeposited by the bank in th: 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, where the deposit draws in. 
terest. 








MICHIGAN.—The Gratiot Co. teachers met at Ithaca, 
three hundred strong, although the thermometer wa 
below zero. The program shows they discussed som 
practical things. ‘‘ The Teacher’s Inventory,” ‘* Morais 
and Manners,” ‘Spelling,” ‘Methods in Geography,” 
‘‘Language Lessons,” ‘School Teaching—its Sunshine,” 
“Hints and Methods,” ‘‘Reflex Influence of Teaching,’ 
“English Literature in Common Schools,” ‘Tne Teach- 
er’s Ideal.” They sang some words that will stir the 
temper of Gratiot county : 

“* We've come here, Gratiot teachers, 
Our ferules laid away, 
To tell the progress we have made 
And hear what others say ; 
We hope to get the dust rubbed off 
And some old ruts filled up. 


If we are ‘hide-bound pedants,”’ 
Let's loosen up the hide.” 

We have given the subjects to aid other associations 
in selecting. The words above quoted have meaning, 
havn’t they ? Besides they had “‘class exercises ;” these 
we note are becoming a feature at associations. (See 
articles elsewhere on this subject), and it is a wonder 
that it has been so long in becoming a feature. Supt, 
H. R. Pattengill of Ithaca makesa live president. Suc- 
cess to Gratiot. 

Conn.—HARTFORD County INSTITUTE.—The first pa- 
per was on ‘‘Examination for Admission to High 
Schools,” by Prof. Joseph Hill, principal of the 
Hartford High school. He suggested allowing two- 
thirds of the scholars to enter wholly on their good 
conduct and previous good standing ; the other third 
to be given a written examination. The could re 
lieve the pupils and their friends of two-thirds 
of the anxiety which they now feel. It would place in 
the hands of every district school principal a most efi- 
cient means of securing good and faithful work from 
his pupils, for every scholar would be anxious to be ad- 
mitted to the High school without examination. 

Mr. Fisher, of South Weymouth, Mass., read a paper 
on “* The Old-fashioned and New-fangled in Teaching 
Arithmetic.” The speaker said: “It is painful to wit- 
ness the efforts of our little ones saying their tables 0 
a tiresome, sing-song fashion, and laboriously adding 
up or down a colum of figures, The Grube method isa 
great step in advance. It does not do to carry the Grube 
method too far; 1t has its good qualities, but after a 
certain time it produces in some cases stultefying ¢f- 
fects if persevered in beyond a pupil’s age of grasping 
at something more difficult. The method is really in- 
tended for the first four or five years of a pupil’s school 
life, so as to impress in his mind the value and use of 
figures without injuring his mind for other work in any 





in all the cities and towns were never more flourishing ! 


way by too much and too frequent application of arith- 
metical rules.” 
Prof, E. L. Richardsen of Windsor Locks, read a paper 
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on “* Wanted, an Educational Yardstick.” ‘‘ By educa- 
tional yardstick ,” the speaker said, “I mean a standard 
to be pursued by all teachers of the state to gain a high 
order of excellence.” He advocated a yearly examina- 
tion of all the schools in the state, and that the state 
board of education should use their influence on the 
teachers to compel the latter to pursue a high order of 
excellence, and as an incentive to better work, that 
commendatory diplomas be offered yearly to pupils who 
pass @ good examination in their studies. The paper 
met with the approval of al] present. 
FOREIGN. 

In England the teachers have founded a general asso- 
ciation, to the support of which local associations con- 
tribute. This should be the plan in N. Y. State. County 
associations should send delegates and pay their travel- 
ing expenses. Blowing off gas don’t advance education, 
though it be dore by teachers. The business of 30,000 
teachers cannot be ground in a wind-mill. It has been 
talked at for 40 years; let us act. 

SwEDEN.—The Swedish government does more than 
almost any other European government for good 
school-houses, especially in 4 sanitary point of view. 
The Swedish government not only distributes plans of 
school-houses, but accompanies these by a printed 
pamphlet, giving numerous and valusble hints as re- 
gards the location and surroundings of the school, the 
quantity of space to be allowed to each scholar, the 
different methods of ventilation, etc. In the Swedish 
school-house there is a separate bench for each child. 
The long school-bench should not be tolerated any- 
where, but separate seats should be introduced into all 
sccools, as the Swedes and Americans have done. 

SwITZERLAND.—The female work-schools in Switzer- 
land, started about twenty-five or thirty years ago by 
private individuals in the larger villages, as sewing- 
schools and knitting-schools, are becoming more and 
more an essential part of the public system of education. 
The need of the knowledge which they impart is so uni- 
versally felt and understood, that the work-schools en- 
joy the general favor of the rural population, and very 
few villages or towns where they exist would think of 
dispensing with them. As a first condition of the use- 
fulness and success of these work-schools, it is impora- 
tively demanded that they shall be schools, and not 
workshops. A workshop rests satisfied with what is 
called‘mechanical training. It does not instruct, that is 
not instruct, in the higher sense of the word. Its ob- 
ject is accomplished when the scholar becomes able to 
imitate skillfully a certain manipulation. Imitative skill 
possesses a certain undeniable value ; but the clearest 
possible understanding’of the object of the work will 
not only further the work itself, but will also prove 
a better educational element. These work-schools must 
not give instruction which aims merely at the acquiring 
of a certain degree of skill, but an instruction which 
enables the scholar to account for everything he does, 
which clearly answers the why and wherefore in every 
case. The chief aim of these schools is the teaching of 
useful work—knitting, all kinds of plain sewing, mend- 
ing, (torn clothing may be taken to the school to be 

mended,) making over garments, and cutting and fit- 
ting clothing of every description. In cutting it is not 
sufficient that the patterns are correctly followed, but 
pupils are carefully instructed in the art of arranging 
them so as to secure the greatest economy in the useof 
material. These schools are graded. Thoroughness is 
absolutely insisted upon, and no scholar is allowed to 
advance beyond any grade until able to perform with a 
certain degree of skill all the work of that grade. The 
teacher prescribes the kind of work which shall be done, 
and parents are not allowed to interfere, for they would 
be likely to consider their own wants and comfort rather 
than a regular and gradual development of the child’s 
capacities, and in this way the schools would very soon 
degenerate into mere workshops. Food—its sources, 
uses, various uses of the same article and of its differ- 
ent parts ; preserving food—as salting, drying, canning, 
making preserves, etc. ; methods of cooking different 
articles and of the same article under different condi- 
tions—as fresh, salted, or dried ; the preparation of vari- 
cus dishes ; getting up simple dinners; the digestibili- 
ty and healthfulness of certain articles of food ; clean- 
liness, order, system, and economy—as the basis of do- 
mestic well-being, particular attention being given un- 
der the latter head to a ‘careful calculation of how in- 
comes of various amounts can be used so as to secure 
the erastert coment for the househo}d and the avoid- 
ance ebt. A girl thus trained knows 
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. Put on a separate sheet the ques- 
near ar posite ins proper shape for publication, snd 
editor; it will then be on his All business letters 
are filed elsewhere and never reach his eye.) 
I find much in the JournaL about ‘* New Meth- 
ods,” but no direction what we should do in our 
isolated prairié districts. We have hardly money 
enough to build the school house; we must go in 
debt for seats or do without; no money to buy 
maps, charts, globe or dictionaries; not even money. 
enough to pay the teacher $30 per month for a four 
months school. |Who is to assist us, new settlers in 
a new country, to adopt the much talked about 
“New Methods ?” Who is to make amends for 
the failure of crops, our only dependence? Give 
us information about a school of sixteen with two- 
thirds as many grades. Are we to blame for being 
‘*Old Timers ?” I am teaching in a district that is 
twenty miles from any town, so that meeting with 
the teachers of the county is out of the question. 
J. D., Kansas. 

(There is no reason why this writer should not 
practice the ‘‘new methods” in his school: they 
are fitted for the rich and the poor. Jesus brought 
new methods in religious thought: he preached and 
practiced them in al) places. To be without maps 
and books is inconvenient, it is true, but good teach- 
ing can be done. (1) If you cannot buy a Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, you can get one that is 
just as good for you for $1.00. It is nonsense to 
think you cannot get along without a big diction- 
ary. (2) As to maps—you can make your own. 
Get stout manilla paper and a little paint and what 
more do you need? The same as tocharts. As to 
globe, you can get asmall one for 25 cents that 
will answer all your needs. (3) As to numeral 
frame, why a lady in N. Y. State made one out of 
pumpkin seeds. (4) As to seats, that your distnmet 
must see to; boards, a saw and a hammer will do 
it. Do we not know? We have been ateacher in 
just such a place. Be up and doing; some of the 
noblest work in the land is being done in such 
schools as yours.—ED.) 





You give in your issue of Jan, 27, a stanza con- 
taining the names of the English monarchs. The 
following is a method of presenting the names of 
the English monarchs which is much in use in 
Great Britain. It was memorized by me thirty- 
five years ago, and it stillremains in my mind in 
the state in which I send it. Several lines have 
been changed by myself, because the exact original 
reading has been forgotten. A. H. L. 
First William the Norman, 

Then William his son; 
Henry, Stephen and Henry, 

Then Richard and John; 
Third Henry preceded 

Edwards One, Two and Three; 
And again, after Richard, 

Three Henrys we see, 
Two Edwards, Third Richards, 

Two Henrys, I guess; 
And, after Sixth Edward, 

Queen Mary, Queen Bess, 
Then Jamie, the Scotchman, 

And Charles, whom they slew ; 
And again, after Cromwell, 

Another Charles too. 
After Jamie the Second ud 

Ascended the throne, 


Then Anne, Georges four, 
And Fourth William all past, 
Then God sent us Victoria, 
May she long be the last ! 


‘“*S” says, “No pupil in a school with a sentiment 
against whispering, whispers with the teacher's 
eyes ‘looking right at him.’ Teachers, then, can 
stop whispering by keeping their eyes on their 
boys and girls. That's what a teacher's eyes were 


: that his own eyes will do this work. 





impossible. With his lesson properly prepared, a 
teacher will not find it so. ‘Trial, however, is the 
best test, and for this the above is most heartily 
recommended.” 


It is far better, however, to so educate the pupil 
If whispering 


is made a misdemeanor in the school (and such 


must be the case in all well regulated school-rooms), 
true educgtion demands that the pupils to keep a 
careful watch over their own conduct. All educa- 
tion that does nut embrace in its requirements 
self-guardianship, and self-government, must be 
considered faulty. It will not be difficult to make 
whispering unpopular, to make pupils see that it 
must work against the general good. Scholars 
should first and last be taught to take care of 
themselves, to feel personal responsibility, and 
personal accountability. This, earnestly and kind- 
ly impressed, will prove of far greater value than 
arithmetic or grammar. Let the pupil be made 
clearly te understand what the standard of good 
deportment is, and then let him be taught to work 
towards that. It is far better, even if he fall short, 
that the pupil work toward a good standard of de- 
portment, than that the teacher continually push 
him in that direction. O. W. BaRKER. 





In locking over the new publications, (and old) 
I am always coming across works on teaching, 
which I should like to possess, but at usual prices, 
ditto teachers’ salaries, one cannot indulge in many, 
however much she may wish. I want to know 
why some philanthropic publisher don’t give us 
the benefit of a Teachers’ Library in form like the 
Seaside Library. We get standard novels and 
poems for 15 cents. Why not standard works on 
teaching? Orif such has been done why don't 
you tell us about it in your paper which is so wide- 
ly known and liked ¢ M. W., Austin, Texas. 

(We fear the philanthropic publisher that would 
get out such books would soon come to bankruptcy. 
To \get teachers to take educational papers has 
been a herculean task; probably a million of dol- 
lars has been sunk in this country by publishers of 
educational papers—counting their time as any- 
thing. They are usually published by a man who 
teaches during the day and edits them at night. 
Of the 300,000 teachers now teaching, 30,000 possi- 
bly take educational papers. How many of these 
would buy a work on teaching? Nevertheless we 
are glad to hear from M. W. Suppose we should 
publish some volume at 25 cents, in paper covers, 
how many would buy? Let us hear from you. 
Of course M. W. would need to get up a club of ten 
or so in her city and so on, or thething w-uld not 
be possible. Plant this idea and let it grow.—Eb.) 





Your papers for teachers are the best that I have 
found. They contain advice and instruction that 
I have been years finding out by practice, whereas, 
if I had had them before I could have been on the 
right road at once, instead of wasting my time and 
the time of the pupils experimenting. The teacher of 
the Marshall School is a subscriber of the TeacHERs’ 
INsTITUTE; he takes it with him to the school-room 
and puts in practice what it advocates. He has al 

ways been a fairly successful teacher, but now we 
can see an improvement. His school is almost 
self-governing, and if he is called away at any 
time the school goes on just as though he were in 
the room. Some one of the older pupils goes on 
with the program, and instructs the classes without 
the direction of the teacher before leaving. When- 
ever any of his pupils attend other schools, they are 
spoken of as being good students and well behaved. 
The parents have become interested and the pupils 
often give entertainments, making out their own 
program and selecting pieces and songs. No pupils 
have to be whipped; in but very rare cases are any 
punished. I regret to say that this teacher intends 
to quit teaching and go into other business, as he 
cannot get wages sufficient to lay by anything for 
old age or sickness. Why not give teachers a pen- 
sion. R. 8. 





Must we then keep that old phrase ** Invert the 
terms of the Divisor?” Let us examine frac- 
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that there are but two principles in arithmetic, 
viz: Increase and decrease, and we have two ways 
of increasing, viz: addition and multiplication ; and 
two ways of decreasing, viz: subtraction and divi- 
sion. There is another operation which, were we 
in practical business, we would term measuring: 
but as mathematicians many mix them and say, 
4 of a six foot pole is a three foot pole, and 4 qts. is 
contained in 12 gts. 3 times, calling both operations 
division. Now, as ‘‘adefinition is such a descrip- 
tion of a thing as will distinguish it from all 
other things,” certainly both of these operations 
cannot be division. But the former, cutting some-. 
thing in pieces, making smaller, decreasing must 
be division, while finding hoW many times 8 pecks 
or $ of a bushel is contained in 40 bushols must be 
measuring. Hence if we would remember that di- 
vision of fractions, so-called, is measuring and ex- 
plain it as such, leaying “‘ inverting the divisor” as 
a short method which has no explanation, but will 
get the answer, our pupils would be less puzzled in 
fractions. A. M. T. 





Accommodate a reader of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
by giving in its columns a list of books suitable for 
a reference library fora school of grammar grades, 
and having a High School course. Such a set as 
could be had for $75, or for $100. Also suggest a 
program for a weekly teachers’ meeting where 
(counting the principal as one) there are only four 
teachers, a meeting of 1 hour, Friday Pp. m., or of 
1} or 2 hours Saturday. C. F. G. 

(1) Webster’s Unabridged [Dictionary $12, or 
Worcester’s, $10. 

(2) Lippincott’sGazetteer of Geography $10. 

(3) Lippincott’s Cyclopeedia of Biography. 

(4) Chambers’ Cyclopeedia $15 to $30 (Don't get 
the one in fine print on any account). 

(5) Brondis’ Encyclopeedia, $6.00. 

(6) Knight’s History of England, $4. 

(7) Chamber’s Cyclopeedia of Literature, $4. 

(8) American History (various authors, Bancroft 
the best). 

(9) Cyclopeedia of Education, $5.00. 

(10) Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 

(11) Roget’s Thesaurus, $1.50. 

For this topicturn to page 58 of JouRNAL; Supt. 
Sheer’s article on that subject is excellent.—Ep. ) 





I cannot say yours is the best educational paper 
published, for it is the only one I have read. Twelve 
years in the school-room and never read an educa- 
tional paper! Fact; but I kept school all the same; 
that is I kept the pupils in the school-room from 9 
A.M. to4 P.M,, with the usual intermissions. About 
a year ago our County Supt. handed me a copy of 
the InstiTuTE. I read it and my eyes were opened. 
I find the InstITUTE a remarkable help in my call- 
ing, and only regret that its merits were not made 
known to me sooner. As to the multiplication 
table: I send my class to the blackboard and have 
them add by 2’s up to 100; thus,—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
etc. ; then by 3’s up to 102; then by 4, 6, and so on 
up to 12 or even higher. As the pupils become 
more proficient, have them continue the work up 
200. Children will learn to calculate very rapidly 
in this way. In this way they learn the muitipli- 
cation table. W. H.C. 





Wherein does the Tonic Sol-fa system of music 
differ from the common system ? Where can the 
works be obtained that are written on this sys- 
tem. B. W. CHrisMan, 

(Biglow & Main publish works in the Tonic Sol- 
fa system. It is a sort of musical short-hand. 
There is no staffor signature. The initial of euch 
sound is used; thus for do “d” is used and so on; 
for si, ‘‘ti” is substituted and the initial ‘‘t” is 
used. It can be taught in one-tenth of the time, 
—Ep.) 





P. E. Demarest of Morris Co., N. J., says he 
would iike to know who “B” is; he is ready to 
help to get up an Association. 

(That is what comes of B’s writing a letter; Mor- 
ris Co, needs only one man, for ‘‘where two or 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 


(Continued from last week.] 
‘* I knew before that the ordinary ‘learn by rote’ 
method was not real education; but being unac- 
quainted With the Science upon which the true art 
of instruction is founded, all my ideas on the sub- 
ject were vague and changeable, and I often missed 
the very definite results of the ‘hurdy-gurdy’ sys- 
tem without altogether securing any better ones. 
‘*T have learned that the only education worthy 
of the name is based upon principles derived from 
the study of child-nature, and from the observation 
of nature’s methods of developing and training the 
inherent powers of children from the very moment 
of their birth. I have had my eyes opened to ob- 
serve these processes, and now see much more in 
the actions of little children than I formerly did, 
More than this, I have learned to apply the prin- 
ciples of nature to the processes of formal educa 
tion, and by them to test their value and rightness, 
so that I need no longer be in doubt and darkness, 
but have sure grounds to proceed. upon under any 
variation of circumstances. 
‘* Lastly, I have learned to reverence and admire 
the great and good, who in different ages and var- 
ious countries have devoted their minds to the 
principles or the practice of education, whose 
thoughts, whose successors, whose very failures are 
full of instruction for educators of the present day, 
especially for those who, having been guided to the 
sure basis upon which true education rests, are ina 
position to judge of the value of their different 
theories and plans, and to choose the good and 
refuse the evil.” 
‘* What you have done for me I endeavor to do 
for my pupils. I make them correct their own 
errors; indeed, do their own work as much as 
possible. Since you have been teaching me, my 
pupils have progressed in mental development as 
they have never done in ali the years I have been 
teaching. Though from want of power and early 
training I have not done you the justice which 
many of your pupils have, still you have set your 
seal upon me, and made me aim at being, what I 
was not formerly, a scientific teacher.” 
‘* And now to turn to the modifications introduced 
into my practice by these lectures. I was delighted 
with them, and was more astonished as each week 
passed at what I heard. New light dawned upon 
me and I determined to profit by it. I soon saw 
some of the prodigious imperfections in my teach- 
ing, and set about remedying them. My pupils 
should be self-teachers,’ then I must treat chem as 
such. I left off telling them so much, and made 
them work more. I discontinued correcting their 
exercises, and made them correct them th: mselves. 
I made them look over their dictation before they 
wrote it, and, when it was finished, referred them 
to the text book to see whether they had written it 
correctly. . . Time would fail me to give in detail 
all the alterations introduced into my practice.” 
‘‘In conclusion, considering what my theory and 
practice were when I entered your class, I am con- 
vinced that the benefits I have derived as regards 
both are as follows:—(1) I have learned to observe, 
(2) to admire, (8) to imitate, and (4) to follow, 
Nature. My theories have become based on the 
firm foundation of principles fownded on facts; my 
practice (falling far short of the perfection that I 
aim at attaining) is nevertheless in the spirit of it. 
And although in all probability I shall never equal 
any of those great tewchers whose lives and labors 
you have described, yet I know that I shall daily 
improve in my practice if I hold fast to those prin- 
ciples that you have laid down. I consider you 
have shown me the value of a treasure that I un- 
consciously possessed—I mean the power of observ- 
ing Nature and therefore I feel towards you the 
same sort. of gratitude that the man feels towards 
the physician who has restored his sight.” 
These expressions will show that my labors, how- 

ever imperfect, have not ended in mere talk. 
_ And now it is time to set you free from the long 











three are met together,” etc.- Ep.) 





studiously avoided in this lecture tickling your ears 
with rhetorical flourishes, My great master, 
Jacotot, has taught me that ‘‘ rhetoric and reason 
have nothing in common:” I have therefore ap- 
pealed to your reason. I certainly might have con- 
densed my matter more; but long experience in the 
art of intellectual feeding has convinced me that 
concentrated food is not easy of digestion. But for 
this fault-—if it be one—and for auy other, whether 
of commission or omission, I throw myself on your 
indulgent consideration.—JosEPH Payne's Lectures, 


THE USE OF TEXT BOOKS. 





A text book is a necessity to a student. This has 
long been recognized. Out of this. necessity has 
arisen an abuse of the book; the pupil has been 
given books unsuited to his age and abilities, and 
he has been obliged to commit from the text book 
when he should have been taught by the teacher. 
A reaction has set.in, and it is likely to go too far. 
It is the misuse of the text book that should be 
guarded against, and not its proper use. 

The grammar, especially has been threatened with 
removal from the school room, but a grammar is 
as indispensable a book as an arithmetic. Because 
it is so, it does not follow that every pupil is to 
have one, no matter what his age or attainments, 
or that every word is to be memorized, and that 
the teacher’s work is mostly to hear lessons recited 
out of it. It was felt many years ago that pupils 
were set to study grammar at too early an age. 
David P. Page, nearly forty years ago, declared 
that the study of formal grammar should be con- 
fined to pupils pursuing the advanced studies, such 
algebra, physics, etc. The sound sense in this 
statement has been vindicating itself. But some, 
seeing the movement of the grammar towards the 
higher grades, rush to the conclusion that it is 
going out of use, and to be populur they decry its 
merits. They make a great mistake. The effect of 
the opposition to text books will be to cause the 
teacher to use them properly. Instead of giving 
them to the pupil to be committed to memory, he 
will show him how to use them, as means to an 
end. No more important work is before the teacher 
than to teach the pupil how to use his text books. 
It may be done so that his memory alone will be 
employed, or it may be done so that all his powers 
will be brought into action. 

The present indications are that more text books 
are in use than ever before. They have been greatly 
improved and are constantly being better adapted 
to the advanced methods of education. There need 
be no fear that a really valuable text book will be 
uncalled for. We are going forward, not back 
ward. The only difficulty is to teach the teacher 
how to use them. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SympnHony Socrety.—February 16 (afternoon), and 17 
(evening), the fourth public rehearsal and concert of the 
Symphony Society, conducted by Dr. Damrosch, take 
place at the Academy of Music. 

Mr. JOSEFFY’s CONCERT.—The third in Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy’s series of four concerts at Steinway Hall, occurr- 
ed Thursday evening, February 8. Mr. Thomas with 
his orchestra supplemented the efforts of the talented 
pianist, who was heard in the different classes of music, 
Liszt’s, Henselt’s, Schumann, Bach, Chopin, Litolff's, 
and a composition of his own. 

Mr. S. B. Miii’s CoNCERT.—A very interesting pro- 
gram is announced for February 24, at Steinway Hall, 
the occasion being Mr. 8. B, Mills’ soiree musicale. Mr. 
Frederick Bergner, the violoncellist, will play with Mr. 
Mills a sonata by Rubinstein; Mr. Franz Remmertz 
will sing three times; Mr. Fred. Guild once, a new com- 
position by Mr. Dulcken; Miss Therese Heilner (a pupil 
of Mr, Mills) will take part in Saint Saen’s Variations on 
a theme by Beethoven for two pianos; Mr, Mills will 
play from the works of Chopin, Schumann, Tausig and 
Brandeis. 


To form a correct judgment concerning the ten- 
dency of any doctrine, we should rather look at 
the forms it bears in the disciples rather than in the 
teacher, for he only made it—they are made by it. 
—HarRE 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


THE PUMA. 


The puma is an anima] belonging to the cat tribe and 
is known by a variety of names, the Mountain Lion, 
the South American Lion, the American Lion, the 
Cougar, but mostly by the Americans as the Panther 
or “Painter.” In nature it is most like the leopard, al- 
though the grown puma has no spots. In height the 
Puma is from four to four and one-half feet ‘from the 
nose to the root of the tail and the tail is generally two 
or two and one-half feet long. It’s color is a tawny 
gray, fading into white on the underparts of the body. 
Young Pumas have dark brown spots in three rows on 
the back and scattering marks elsewhere that show 
their relation to the leopard. 

Formerly this animal was native every where in 
America except in the very coldest parts ; it is rather 
rare now, having gradually left as civilization in- 
creased. Its disposition is morose, with a very decided 
taste for blood. - Although it rarely attacks man when 
wild, it is always ready to prey upon domestic animals. 
One has been known to kill fifty sheep in a night, drink 
ing a little of the blood of each out of mere cruelty. 
For this reason farmers, have a very great dread of 
them, They are however, easily tamed, and when 
tamed are very gentle, purring like a cat, and having 
much the same love of. attention The puma is found 
as far south a Patagonia and as far northias New York ; 
but it. avoids the cleared and settled parts of the 
country. In cunning it excells all animals of its kind, 
It knows the trick.of following the hunter im a large 
circle when he supposes he is following: the puma. 
Gradually the circle grows smaller and at last the animal 
springs on the hunter. .This,is a favorite trick with 
other animals, too. In South Americathe puma preys 
chiefly upon ostriches, deers, and other quadrupeds, but 
rarely attacks horses and, cattle. It has a great habit 
of lying. concealed. among, the branches of trees, and 
falling upon its victim from above. This it often does 
successfully, its dusky fur so closely resembles the 
bark of trees. . It is said that the puma never repeats a 
trick which has at any time led it ,imto danger: Un- 
like others of its kind it. seldom roars, only spits when 
angry and will even. keep perfect silence when w ounded. 
—Scholar’s Companion. 











JOHN: RUSKIN. 





There are few that have not heard of this art critic 
and writer. His house is at Brantwood, Coniston, in the 
north of England. The views there are among the most 
beautiful in England.’ His kitchen-garden is brighten- 
ed by rows of roses, and the meadow is sown with yel- 
low primroses and violets, and lie will allow no cattle 
to crop them. A great orchard is pink with apple 
blossoms in the spring. His neighbors fove him, for 
he writes books and that seems wonderful. He invites 
them at. Ohristmas and speaks kind words to them. All 
the principal rooms of the house look out upon the lake 
The walls of his sleeping-room are quite covered with 
drawings from Turner, a great artist that Mr, Ruskin 
fairly adores. Besides Turner’s pictures he has some 
by Prout and William Hunt, all in. water-colors. . In 
the dining-rooms are beautiful paintings in oil by 
Titian, Tintoret, and Sir Joshua “Reynolds. In his 
study are large bookcases, filled with books. Here 
too, pictures by Turner ate hung about the room. On 
amassive piece of chalcedony is Mr. Ruskin’s motto 
“To-day,”—Scholar’s Companion. 


A DROP OF BLOOD, 


If you prick your finger with a needle, and squeeze 
out a drop of blood and place it under the microscope, 
yon will be astonished at what you see. You can hardly 
believe that.a drop of blood contains so many’ curiosi- 
ties. First you observe a whole lot of little reddish- 
looking bodies, and among these a number of larger 
transparent bodies, Which look like minute, splashes of 
light-colored jelly....It is about these—jelly-like—bodies 
fam going to talk with you, If youkkeep pe bm 5 
one of them, you see that it Re 
form, and that ithasa slo of 
and, if you try te make adnan edie 
picture will never. be twice alike, Raion 
thing from one side which looks -like>a foot’; then. it 
draws in this foot, and ‘puts out anothér atthe other 
Side, as if trying to find a soft place to. walk 





suitable name—ameebe, and the word means changing. 
This name was given to them, no doubt, because they 
are constantly changing their form. The amoeba, or 
blood-cell, is usually about one-twenty-five hundredth of 
an inch in breadth. Heat makes these amcebe, or blood- 
cells move much quicker. That is the reason that 


among the yellowish-red cells which lie in rows all 
around them. Sometimes one of the amcebe will clear 


when you have a fever your blood runs so rapidly. 
Itis very interesting to watch them make their way 


a channel for itself right through a thick group of the 
others, It is enough to open any one's eyes to think of 
the thousands of these odd creatures that go half creep- 
ing, half walking through one’s veins. I do not say 
the amcebe are alive, exactly ; but they do possess 
the power of moving themselves along.—Scholar’s Com 
panion, 





STORIES ABOUT GIRLS.—II. 


By Amy B. Kina. 


Lena Botsford went away from her home very happy ; 
she came back sad and somewhat angry. She had ben 
on a visit to the ministers, and there were besides her, 
five other girls—and she was the smallest. At home, 
being an only daughter, she had no difficulty in getting 
the finest apple, the largest piece of pie or cake ; and in 
this group of six she was surprised that she did not 
have the best and biggest «of everything. Each had an 
orange, but Lena’s was quite a small one ; this was the 
beginning of her disappointments. When they were 
seated at the table the minister's wife said, ‘‘ What 
shall I do? I have but six Charlotte-russes ; I will divide 
one, and Lena, as she is the youngest, shall have one- 
half and I will have the ether.” 
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Lena controlled her tears, but she did not swile ; she 
thought that if she were at home her mother would give 
her a whole Charlotte-russe even if she went without one 
herself. She began to think the minister’s wife was 
not a very kind woman. Her happiness was much 
spoiled by these thoughts and so she did not talk as 
gaily as she had when she first entered the room. 
It came to be six o'clock and the party must break 
up. As they were tying on their hats the minister 
came in and asked Lena to take a letter to her uncle as 
she went home ; this required her to separate from Nel- 
lie Birdsall, her special friend, and go around the square. 
It made her feel very sad; and especially when she 
saw Nellie go off talking and laughing with the other 
girls. She walkedalong very sorrowful ; she was warm- 
ly clad ; she had a pleasant home, she had had an orange, 
a piece of candy, and some jelly, a half of a Charlotte- 
russe and some sandwiches, and yet she was not happy. 
Do you think she was to blame? Do you feel sorry 
for her? Look around the world and think how many 
thousands of little girls there are who would be hap- 
py if they could get such nice things.—Scholar’s Com- 
nm {eanion. “I 
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THE SEA-SERPENT. 





It has been long believed that a creature called the 


sea-serpent lives in the ocean. Pliny talks of a sea ser- 


pent in his books, and says it is amphibious. He be- 
lieved it to be very dangerous and supposed it couid 
destroy ships and swallow up the sailors. A Frenchman 
called Belleforest wrote a book about this creature. He de- 
clares it is known to have flung itself on barques and small 
ships, upsetting them and dashing them to pieces with 
its great tail, and then devouring the crew. He says that 
if the ship proved to. large for the creature to crush, it 
would push it to the shore and then it would pounce 
upon the seamen and devour them 

The ancient Scandinavian writers declare this creature 
to be six hundred feet long. with a head like a horse , 
black eyes and a kind of white mane. They say it is 
never met with anywhere but in the deep ocean, that it 
suddenly rears up its head, and the fishermen, on seeing 
it, row im the direction of the sun, as they say the mon- 
ster cannot see them then. Regularly every year some 
aceount of this fabulous animal is brought nome by 
ocean explorers. Exhibitions have been given of the 
bones of sea-serpents, but they turned out to have been 
those of two large sharks put together. 

At all events we know that long bofore man lived on 
the earth, when Alabama was under water, great whales 
came there to feed, for their great, enormous backbones 
are found in certain localities so plentiful that the 
planters use them for fences. In the rocks are found 
the skeletons of immense serpents, severty and eighty 
feet in length. Some do not believe in a sea-serpent, but 
agreat many men tell us they have seen them. One was 
seen at Lynn, Mass.; another at Merigomish, Nova Sco- 
tia ; this marme monster was estimated to be about 
eighty feet long ; it was aground in still water about 
two hundred yards off the beach, and after its motions 
had been watched for an hour it succeeded in getting off 
into deeper water and disappeared One gentleman 
mounted a high bank and overlooked it. It raised its 
head frequently from the water, and its back was either 
covered by humps, or they were caused by the motions 
of the body. The skin was dark and rough. It writhed 
about continually, and would bend its body into a circle 
and unbend it with great rapidity. In the year 1845 an 
article appearei in the Norway papers, giving a descrip- 
tion of a monster fish or animal seen by many people, 
and giving the names of surgeons, lawyers and others 
who had seen it and who had certified to the veracity of 
the statement. This serpent was seen in the vicinity of 
Christiansand, and also at Molde and Lund. It entered 
the fiords on calm days, and was supposed to be from 
seventy to one hundred feet in length. It moved through 
the water like an eel, and came so near the shore that 
the waves broke on the beach as if asteamer had passed. 
On the neck, hair was observed that waved like a mane 
in the water. Agassiz said there is reagon to believe 
that in the deep waters of the ocean there are huge 
forms analagous to the fos-il ones that we know to have 
existed in the early days of the earth.—Scholar’s Com- 
panion. 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 


The death of Dore, the famous painter is announced, 
He was born in 1832 in Strasburg, and began to show 
artistic talent when only eight years old. At thir- 
teen he went to Paris with a collection of his draw- 
ings and was so fortunate as to find a purchaser for 
them and for all that he would make. During the next 
three years he was very industrious, making about three 
thousand drawings, and at seventeen was pointed out at 
as a prodigy who earned his own living, He was al- 
ways in demand as a book illustrator and his fame in 
that line is even greater than as a painter, and as nearly 
as can be computed the number of his drawings for 
books amount to some fifty thousand, 

Dore’s home life was quiet and simple. He never 
married but lived with his mother, and gathered about 
him art treasures about which he loved to talk. He 
owned several dogs to which he was very much at- 
tached. He was fond of music and played the flute, 
violin, guitar andpiano. He had dreamy eyes, flowing 
hair and mustache. He was a constant worker, at his 
studio and on his trips into England and Scotland. 
Among the best known of the many books he has 
ilustrated are Tennyson's “‘Idyls of the King,” Cole- 
ridge’s “Rhyme of the Ancient Muriner,” the Bille, 
Milton, Don Quixote —Scholar’s Companion, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

First Lessons IN Pr¥siOLOGY AND Hyareng, By 
Charles K. Mills, A. M.,°M. D. Philadelphia: , El- 
dredge & Brother. Price, 85 cents. To teachers 
for examination, 60 cents. 

Dr. Mills, who is one of the lecturers in the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, here presents concisely, 
clearly and in logical order’ the most important 
facts in physiology and hygiene. The first part 
of the book is given to the explanation of anatomy 
sufficient to render the physiology intelligible. 
Technical language has been avoided; an ample 
number of cuts have been provided, and we can 
safely say that it has never been our pleasure to 
review a book in which the subject. of human 
anatomy was better treated for the comprehen- 
sion of young people, and in a manner better. cal- 
culated to make the study interesting and profit- 
able. Each paragraph embraces a definite subject 
and is complete in itself; and, while much is said 
in a very small space, not one word of it may be 
dispensed with, nor does it require any mental 
strain to clearly comprehend the meaning. The 
valuable health lessons, which characterize the 
book, commend it to the careful inspection of 
teachers. 

FrontieR ArMy SKETCHES. By James W. Steel. 
Whieago: Jansen, McClurg & Co, $1.50. 

Mr. Steele has a clear, pleasant style. and has 
shown much judgment in his choice of subjects in 
writing this series of character sketches and stories 
ot army life. The chapter on ‘‘Captain Jinks” jis 
one made up of *‘ pat” little descriptions of a char- 
acter well known to every army man. It is not 
every one, however, who can see him in so interest- 
ing and amusing a light, and so thoroughly enjoy 
the humorous side ‘of his peculiarities. Some of 
the stories are told in dialeci, revealing a pathetic 
side to the homely roughness of many a character, 
for the author exactly understands how to show up 
the great and tender hearts that so often lie beneath 
uncouth looks and burly manners. With a fine 
versatility he changes from the untutored talk of 
the settler to smooth, eloquent words of description 
or reveric, or again skillfully shows the fellow feel- 
irg that understands and sympathizes with the 
hopes and loves, ths labors and disappointments of 
some of the lowest and the poorest of mankind. 
These ‘‘army sketches” will be read with pleasure 
by those who feel the clanship recalled by a faded 
uniform or a rusty sword; they will be prizes by 
those who enjoy a good story, told by one who can 
appreciate and depict every point from a gentle 
satire or a laughable joke, tothe “luck” of gulches 
and the excitement of an advance. Nor is there 
any lack of description of hills and rivers and gentle 
rolling plains. By those only who can not appre- 
ciate jewels in the rough, and who see no humor in 
mild characatures, this book will be lightly thrown 
aside. 

Drvorce.. By Margaret Lee, New York: John 
W. Lovell Company. 

It is not every writer who can carry her readers 
along with such easy, unconstrained style in de- 
scription and conversation as Margaret Lee. There 
is, of course, a plot and much character sketching ; 
this makes the book interesting. The subject is 
one that is looked at from a different standpoint 
from what it used to be. It is well to know what is 
the result of the many ill assorted marriages that 
take place; it is shown here that peril is in the path 
of those. who hurriedly enter into a relation that 
should be sought only after a thorough acquain- 
tance on each side. 

MAGAZINES. 

Our Little Men and Women, published by Lothrop 
& Co., of Boston, is a charming magazine for. very 
little people. The January number contains many 





beautiful pictures and several stories in large print. |. 


The Musical Record for the last week in January, 
contains Hugh Conway’s song, “‘Some Day,” with 
the music, by Milton Wellings. 
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Cure of Stuttering” in monthly installments, as 
well as many other valuable papers upon the use 
of the voice in singing and elocution, and upon 
development, and gesticulation. 

It is always with pleasure and awakened me- 
mories of childhood that we see Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery make its appearance. The Feb. 
numbers beautiful in pictures and press work, 
and very full and interesting in poems, stories and 
short articles, all in large print and short words. 

The Phonetic Educator is devoted to phonography 
and reporting. It is to be published monthly for 
ten months in the year. The editor is Mr. Elias 
Longley, of Cincinnati. The terms are $2 a year. 

NOTES. 

The second clearance catalogue of Mr. R. Worth- 
ington, 770 Broadway, N. Y., shows that he is 
about to close the retail department, and is now 
offering its entire stock of valuable books at greatly 
reduced prices, averaging from 40 to 60 per cent. 
discount. Those who want books will do well 
to take notice and avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity. 

8, C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, are about to pub- 
lish for the use of teachers, a Key to Meartz’s New 
Method for the Study of English Literature. 
‘‘Robert’s Rules of Order,” the parliamentary 
manual published by 8. C. Griggs & Co., has just 
reached its forty-fifth thousand. It is now used in 
many of the State Legislatures, and as it is based 
on the rules of Congress, it is specially adapted for 
use in all deliberative assemblies in this country. 

‘* An Art for Enthusiasts,” by L. W. Miller, in the 

last two January numbers of Zhe Continent, are 
two of highly interesting papers, illustrated with 
many reproductions from famous pictures. 
It is gratifying to note the success of Professor 
Walsh’s new work on English Literature, in the 
fact that it has already reached its second edition. 
Many critics speak of this work as the ablest and 
most complete on the subject in the language. The 
publishers inform us that it has been introduced in 
many high schools. 


D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have announced the 
speedy publication of the following works: ‘‘Trans- 
lation of Thucydides,” by Dr. Jovett (Master of 
Baliol and Greek professor at Oxford), with an in- 
troduction by Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard Col- 
lege; ‘‘A Popular Life of John Whittier,” by W. 
Sloan Kennedy ; ‘‘ Leading Men of Japan” by 
Charles Lanman, and a new story by Pansy, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Man of the House.” 


John W. Lovell & Co., have arranged with the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, to publish in their popular 
‘**Lovell’s Library,” the sermons now in the course 
of delivery, on ‘‘ The Right and Wrong Uses of the 
Bible.” The whole series of sermons, seven in all, 
will be issued in one volume, printed from large 
type in neat 12mo form, paper covers, for 20 cents. 
New England Journal of Education. Bound 
volume for 1882. 

Journals of Education in a country that makes 
such a boast about education, would seem to'be a 
necessity. For many years all journals were pub- 
lished monthly ; in 1870 the Schoo. JouRNAL under- 
took to solve the problem whether a weekly could 
bé ‘supported; in 1875 the Journal of Education 
believed another could be supported, and it has 
met with excellent success. It exhibits a vigor 
and a comprehensive grasp of the great subject; 
that renders it a desirable visitor. It is very ably 
edited, and gives a large amount of general news. 
Such a journal is a power to disseminate education- 





respect for the profession ; there is no subject 
taining to education but is well discussed in 4 
pages of this volume. 




















INTERNATIONAL CoPYRIGHT.—Whether an inte 
national copyright is justand desirable has bey 
much debated. Those who republish foreign bool 
are severely denounced in various quarters, by 
there is much to be said on the other side; and y; 
George Haven Putnam, the well known publisher, 
has presented the arguments in a very compaq 
and telling form in the Evening Post. Mr. Putnay 
is not in favor of a copyright. at present, becauy 
we get cheaper books. But English authors are ng 
wholly ignored; in fact, that American publishers, 
without any legal obligation to do 30, do pay quits 
large sums of money to them is worthy of notice 
Alfof; these points Mr. Putnam states with perfei 
fairness, and treats the subject in a fresh, enter. 
taining light for the public. 





THe Water Coton Exursirion.—The first impression 
was that the pictures were an advance on those of las 
year, but this is not the case. There are good and strong 
pictures and some that are badly painted, and som 
that are not pictures; and some that would have 
adorned the walls were thrown aside by sheer and 
palpable poor judgment. It may be too much to ask 
the committee to be infallible, but they could not fin 
poorer pictures than some they have hung. Alfred 
Fredericks’ large painting of the Hudson River scene 
is remarkable, but is rather prosaic. Churches “Lion jp 
Love” has some charming features, but is really spoiled 
by the treatment of the accessories. The flower pieces 
of the Mises Gireato:ex are exceedingly pleasing, the 
‘“‘Hollyhocks,” not quite what they really are. The 
“Old Time Favorites” of Drieman is the best he exhibits 
and he exhibits several beautiful things. Jama 
Symington’s “Why Don’t he Come,’ presents no 
claim to be artistic; it may be accurate in drawing, 
J. C. Nicholas “Bounding Sea,” is a fine painting of 
the water. Weldon’s ‘Visiting the Old Home.” (two 
figures in a ruined house) is one of the admirable things 
of theexhibition. Walter Satterlee’s ‘“Wayside Cross,” 
is one of the finest this excellent artist produces. 
Hamilton Gibson gives us a landscape that is strong, 
noble and true ; he is an artist who works very close to 
nature. 





METALLIC Gas.—A new illuminating gas has been 
discovered, which can be made at about one-tenth 
of the cost of coal gas, and which possesses vastly 
superior illuminating power. The patentee is Mr. 


C 
John Dixon, of Liverpovl, England. He decom- 
poses the component parts or constituents of metals, i! 


earths, acids, carbon and hydro-carbon substances, 
the salts of alkalies, the dissolution being caused by 
heat. It has long been known that certain chemi- 
cal substances, when strongly heated, produce 
flames of peculiar colers, which, when blended, 
produce a white light. The estimate of the in- 
ventor is that, whereas one thousand men will 
produce 9 quaeeny of coal gas, three men under his 
system obtain a like quantity of metallic gas, 
and give a superior light of at least six times the 
luminosity. An important feature, too, in the con- 
sumption of the new metallic gas is its purity, and 
entire absence of any obnoxious sulphurous smell, 
vapor or smoke. Tested with sheets of white 
paper, held over the flame of each gas for a 
short time, the coal gas ti the paper and left 
a slight deposit of soot, while none was perceptible 
in the other. Its i is apparent as it is 
devoid of smell while i the manufac- 
ture of the new metallic , retorts are employed 

i in those of the ordinary 

as works. The retorts and their contents are then 

edted to not less than a “cherry” red heat. 
After ion in the retorts, the gas is led 
thro @ pipe, and the condensed vehicle is de- 
posi in a recoverer. The function of the re 
coverer is to extract, as far as possible, the kero 
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It gives vitality to 





The Voice, published by E. 8. Werner, of Albany, 


8 now publishing a series of articles upon ‘‘The! 


PRGA 8. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It rest the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, 
ores : by . or t, 

rena ‘vlae? in all’ Glashece of 

onsamption. 


P , 

Y the or mental of prevents fretfulness, gives rest 
pan enn my Tol dt 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Ege ~s¢5 


erratic pains and Neste 
or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a {ai!! 
or Debility, Itis the only 
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wiplisber’s Department. 


Orlando Leach, the New York re- 
tative of the Boston firm of R. 8. 
*« & Co,. is one of the most successful 
its of educational publications in this 
. Mr. Leach introduces bis books in 
jos different from many others, b 
enting their merits in a quiet an 
mified manner, without ng to de- 
from that of others, not only gain- 
thereby his ends but also the respect 
} friendship of all he has business with. 
communications for sample copies, 
nsfor introduction of R. Davis & 
'g publications directed to him at 19 
nd N. Y., will receive prompt 
ntion. 
ne “Dixon Pencils” are to-day in the 
nds of a vast number of ts ae Their 
ellence has won them a ed repu- 
ion, and there is scarcely a school where 
not ° 
bead (which manufactures the pen- 
) js doing a business that reaches 
und the globe. Their crucibles being 
je of plumbago are proof against heat, 
s hence are sought for in all lands; 
I, gold and silver can be melted in 
m, in fact there is nothing to supply 
place of plumbago. Large shipments 
being made to Brussels, ce, 
y, Austria, and all the European 
tries. The “‘Dixon pencils” are not 
jy _most extensively used in North 
nerica, but in South America also. 
veorders come for them from Brazil, 
ii Ecquador and Peru. The present 
nagement of the company is to be con- 
slated on the wise and sound 
which it is pusbing its business. 
spring approaches, classes in botany 
being organized ready for action as 
nas the frost spirit has unlocked the 
hand living things may again put 
h their heads. In anticipation of this 
Barnes & Co. have prepared a fine 
of publications upon this pleasant 
iy, which they are off at moder- 
ices. It will be well for teachers 
i students to consult their advertise- 
nt and make all necessary ions 
the way of outfit and indoor y that 
may begin practical work as soon as 
season Opens. 
bower, Potts & Co., of Philadelphia are 
making jal announcement of 
sir “Normal Educational Series.” This 
prises a set of fresh, new and enter- 
ing books from Dr. Brooks, whose 
= upon mathematics are especially 
orthy. There is the Standard 
fithmetic Course in four books, suit- 
y graded and well a to pro- 
ive teaching, and the Union Arith- 
ic Course, which combines mental 
i written arithmetic in two books ; as 
as many other works and keys upon 
higher branches of mathematical 


he neat little Clarendon Dictionary, of 
ich the University Publishing Co. are 
‘ing special announcement on the first 
is the most convenient and accurate 
me of its kind that has ever been 
ished. The print and r are the 
;itis well supplled with ions, 
altogether forms a most Lary 
concise haadbook of the English lan- 
ms .r- pronunciation and defi- 
ons e heartily recommend it for 
bol, home ahd business use. 
a 
yer is offe’ impro 
uical school apparatus at decided- 
low rates. Teachers would do weil to 
istamp for a of his stock 
h includes the Holtz Improved Elec- 
the Student's i 


and 
and valuable works on chem- 
}, electricity, etc., at very moderate 


house of Meneely & Co., of Troy, 
been known to the public as success. 
founders since 1826. They still 


tunens 


The Dixon Crucible |: 








mencement exercises. 
vaya corpo bee 
end’s Little Speaker, ~ : 


can Speaker and many others, Teachers 
will find it to their advantage to send for 
specimen copies. 
ms Favorable comments of ay ofigors. 
uving appeared time to time 
JougNAL about Murdock’s Liquid Hood; 
and having used the samé fn our family, 
we cheerfully add our testimony of the 
great benefit they have derived from it. 
We know of nothing better to maké tiew 
blood, and serve as food to weak stom- 
achs unable to Panadey | other nutriment 
than the food prepared by Dr. Murdock 
It isa food mevyery sense of the word, 
and nota medicine, and consists of ex- 
tract of the choicest cut of beef, mutton 
and fruit. p.: cases of a nothing 
can supply aswell. By mailing 
15 cents to the Murdock Liquid Food Co., 
an ounce bottle will be sent for sample. 


In the advertisement of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. on the first pige of our 
issue, Haldeman’s mology and Word- 


0g. 
Building was — inadvertence made 
- read Haldeman’s Ethnology and Wood- 
uilding. ‘ 


J. & H. Berge, an old established house 
of New York, imports and manufactures 
a large and fine stock of chemical and 
philosophical apparatus of first class 

uality. They solicit correspondence 
rom our d Deg Bane 
terested or thinking ing any- 
thing in this line hem ep om well to con- 
sult — The firm now has — 
course of preparation a fine, large illus- 
trated catalogue which will be of great 
assistance 1n making selections, and wil! 
afford much valuable information upon 
the subject of chemicals and apparatus. 


The Buckeye Bell Foundry of Cincin- 
nati turns out some beautiful clear-toned 
bells. VanDuzen & Tift, the proprietors 
warrant their work for al! that they claim 
it to be. From this foundry num- 
bers of bells are turned out annually, made 
of pure copper and tin for churches, 
schools, fire alarms, etc. Their catalogue 
will be sent free on application. 

*All ladies who may be troubled with 
neryous prostration ; who suffer from or- 
ganic displacement ; who have a sense of 
weariness and a feeling of lassitude; who 
are longue n . ee morning ; in a the 
appetite for is capricious and sleep at 
proper hours uncertain should have re- 
course te Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. 


Winding Up he Clock 


When the Weary Wheels Were Almost 
Still, A Lucky Accident Re- 


“ How long did you say you badive” 
“What a bad coumb, 


f hemorrhage. f fi ? Wh 

oO moi . for twenty-five years v. 

me. =e a mercy that there’s a dozen pounds 
‘Abraham 


Orner, of Highspire, Dauphin County, 
Pa., stuck to his statement, and w the ex- 
. ry. You're . But 
the greatest mercy of al! is that, before I actually 
coughed myself out of existence, I a hold of 
PaRkun's ( GER Torte. and afew of it 


** Oured you? uu, 

“T mean what I say; cu me,” said Mr. 

simply. “I fcel like another man.” 
Please notice; PARKER'S GIsGER 
TONIC is not a mere exsence of ginger; nota mere 
tk shri 

are but at 
point their value ends. PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
covers a far wider and totally different field, it 
attacks and dissipates radical and chronic dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Lidneys, Liver and Nerves. 


It is as delicious to te as it is prompt and 
effective in operation. G ris only one a 
many powerful curatives which the Tonic holds 
in com . Best tte virtue for that 
of yours, or for any of the ills which require an 
in tior the whole system. 
above all, do not permit to be 
aa > raeemn oo Tontc stands alone. 
othing else “just same,’’ ~ just as 
" Prices 50 cents and $1. 0} in 


the large size. Hiscox & Co., New York. 


BUTLERS SAFES 


Troy, N. Y., Feb.5th, 1863. 
W. H. Buruzr, 201 Broadway, New York. 








Our books and papers which passed through 
the fire In one of your large safes, were found in 
a very satisfactory condi 


n. 
Kzisy & Knox, 
Co. of N tm 
Troy, N. ¥., Feb. 5th, 1883. 
Fe. a. see malaser: oan 
e have taken books, papers money 
from Jenn 3d and ath, and find everything: ta pee. 
re of the 3d an , an eve’ in per- 
fect condition. 
O'Conner & CALLOPY. 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 7th, 1883, 


Safe of your make from of 
Suddins, one wen 2 it found the books 
and papers condition. 

A. HOAxXTSR. 





W. H. BUTLER, 
291 Broadway, N. Y¥., 
Agent Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


NEW SERIES, 1883, 


ney’ OF yEavel mor—all jopuiar, mew and 
nce. , new and 
crandend, Taoge Gen held on . cover. 12mo 


Neo. 82. 


American Humorists. 
Br H. R. HAWEIS, Loxpor. 
Price 15 Custs. 
No 8i-—Gelence in Short Chapters. By W.M. Williams, 


For sale at book stores and news stands, or sent, past- 
Paid, by the publishers, 
FUNK & WAGNALIS, 10 & 12 Dey St., N. ¥. 
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veals the Lost Key. | 





W. H. Basra, 50) Brosteny: 
Dear Sir,.—We have to-day taken the No. 3 
the ruins of the Burdett 








Teachers’ Agency. 
Introduces two collages, « and families su- 
Pea doverncseee for evere 401 ‘ot — 
tow ore mance rood sohooe wo pareatie, Cal 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
een ‘5 - 
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The Extract is the only «pe- 
@ific for this disease, Cold in 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
Catarrh. 









T- of the xtrect; our 
asal Syrin invaluable for use ip catarr 
hal affections, is simple and inexpensive.> 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *°°'<" 


| ne 
tion has cured so many cases of these 
ing complaints as the Extract. 


Hemorrhages. Poe" inn 


Langs, Btomach, 
Nose, or from any cause, is speedily controlled 
Use the 


and stopped. 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat,.°"...": 
>» promptly, itis a sure cure. Delay is dangerous. 
' Fer Piles, Blind, Rieeding or Itch- 
img, itis the greatest known remedy. 
, Wor Uleovs.Old Sores or Mpen Wounds 
its action upon these is must remarkable. 
Caution..POND'S EXTRACT has been imié- 
tated. The wine Aas the words “ PONDS 
EITRACT” biown tm the glass, and our picture 
other insist on having PO! 
Sxrndcr, Take ne cher 
: Tt te never sold in bulk or by measure. 












FD 
SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT.......-.--+- 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Toliet Cream. ...-----1.00|Catarrh Cure ..----. 75 
ncskeenen oe $0|Plaster.....--.....-. 25 
Up Salve ....-.. +00. 25 | Inhaler(Glass 60c.)..- 1.00 
Tollet Soap( 3 Cakes).. 50| Nasal Syringe anaes 25 


seceseeee 50i Medicated Paper..-. 25 
Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lasdinln, sand parse te Sh and 26 of our New 
‘Pamphiet which scoom each bottle. 
62"Oun New Paws ter wire Hrerory oF ovk 
PurranatTions Sent FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


» POND’S EXTRACT CO.,™» 
14 West 14th 8t,New York 


SOZODONT 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the TEETH, because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotiess, or imparts 
snuck an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
some, which cannot be said of al) dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOLODONT 


cemoves all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itis entirely free from the in- 

jurious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 

SOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
* All druggists and faney goo ts dealers keep tt. 








‘or | |. $225.00 IN COLD 





PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 








F.Y’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Builing, B'dway and 14thst., 'N. ¥ 
EH. MIRTAM CORYIERE, 
105 East 28th street, New York. 








AGENT FoR THE ; 
JUVET TIME GLOBES 








rca TOBE GIVEN AWAY. 
us) be lnrpeat int -af words coutained in our popuiat 





Pages 
ma, Radapscg ty 'uif er nave 
‘ SO gilt ; dF edge. Contest 
joa py he which will be sent 
—_ om receipt of price, with rules governing the 
Agents wanted in every town. Liberal terms. 
Address, RAND, McNALLY & ©CO., Chicago, I. 


WE WANT Mar BOOK AGEN'?'S 


THIRTY THRE} SHERMAN'S Bren New Boox 
OUR WILD 


AMONG 

INDIANS. 
@en. Shermas. Guperd Mbertrations. This 

work was subscribed for by | rest Arthur, Gen. Gran 
incn{ men, and s the 
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‘* PRISONER at the bar,” said the judge; 
“you are accused of picking the pocket of 
Mr. Smith, As you were ht in «the 
act the evidence appears to be conclusive. 
Have you anything to say in your own | 
defeuse 7’? Prisoner : “ Only this, your 
honor: A man isn't t¢ blame for what he 
does when he’s asleep. Is he?’ Judge} 
‘* Certainly not.” Prisoner: ‘‘ Well, your 
honor, my hand was asleep when it went 
into that gentleman’s pocket and. didn't 
know what it was doing.” Judge: “ Yes ; 
but you were seen te. pass. his pocket book 
from one hand to the ubned ate tudees 
it in your own pocket. ‘Thecoa 

you guilty and gives you three yearaz 


yf your left hand was itis inneeay 
You can have it fatnetvan a § or take it w 
you.” The prisoner concluded to let the 
innocent go with the guilty, 


“2-2 oe 








A Valuable Medicine. 


Hunt's Remedy.—Its Many Merits. 

THERE are no diseases more. prevalent, with, 
perhaps, the exception of Consumption, in this 
country, than the Kidney and Liver Complaints; 
and to find a remedy that would effectually re- 
lieve them has long been the aim ef many efflict- 
ed sufferers. Whether our habiteas a people are 
conducive to these diseases, or whether they may 
result from the peculiarity of our climate, is be- 
yond our comprehension, and is of fittle ‘value 
since an efficacious remedy can be had; butof 
one thing we are sure, that the long-afflicted pub- 
lic will hail with joy the specific which has again 
and again proved its ability to effectually, cope 
with and eradicate these diseases: The name of 
this medicine is Hunt’s Remedy, and it is manu- 
factured by the Hunt’s Remedy 'Compary~of 
Providence. It is not often that mention of’ 
patent medicine occurs In thesé columns; ’ but, 
when one comes tinder Our notice possessing such 


undoubted merit as the ‘one of which'we'speak, |* 


we cannot refrain from giving it the credit it de- 
serves. It cures when all other remedies fail, ag 
it acts directly on the Kidneys, Liver, and Bow- 

els, restoring them ail at once to healthy action. 
It is sure to eradicate all diseases of the Kidneys, 
Bladder, Urinary Organs,—such as Gravel, Dia- 
betes, Incontinence. Retention of the Urine, ; It 
has a wonderful effect on Weakness or Pain in 


the Back, Sides, Or Loins. and has proved itself 
the most reliable medicine extant for General 


Debility, Female Diseases, Disturbed bi 
of Appetite, and all complaints of: the 


Genital Organs. Its effieacy in of nae 
dreadful scourgeand insidiousd¢atro ye » Bright 
Disease of the Kidneys, has been ‘remarkable; 


and, if its merit rested on + ig success in co reps 


with that d alone, it would be 
high rank Pope trees nberis etl phew Red 


of the Liver,—as Biliousness, Headacbe.-Dyspep- 
sia, Sour Stomach, and Costiveness—it quickly 
induces that organ to healthy action, and. re- 
moves the causes at the same time. It, is purely 
vegetable in composition, being entirely free from 


all mercurial or mineral poisons, and, possesses 


rare virtues asa remedy for Heart Disease and 
Rheumatism. We have neither time nor space to 


do this medieine fulh justice ; De pein: 
obtain full particulars.in the s! te 


and circulars by addressing Hunt’s Remedy Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I -—Sotentifie Times, 


on) 4 T 


THERE are three thi 





most hopeless state 





Liquid Beer Tonic. 


This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 
(prepared by Baron Liebig’s process}, the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the} 
} world for a trial of its claims. 
parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
mamed components, but the high cost of manufacture | * 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the | “ 
use of impure and cheap materials. 


Physicians.of large experience are growing to 
realize mere.and more fully the importance of } one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 
preparingin accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disease entails; and| AsmMOs WiLson, of’ London; he says: ‘‘ Several 
thase physicians are most successful in practice | cases of incipient consumption have come under 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs | my observation that have been cured by a timely 
is to restore to normal function 'the process of nu- | use of LrgBIG’s Beer Tontc (CotpEn’s).”” 
trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
nhag been a desideratum to obtain a preparation mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
which could be given with a certainty of benefit. | them here, to merely append an official analysis 

We therefore present Corpmn’s Liqurip Buzer | of the preparation, made by an emizient London 

© to the profession with a confidence in- | chemist: ; 
by a knowledge of its universal applica- 
tion ‘in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- | Lresia’s Liquip BgzFr Tonic, perfected 3d Jan- 
fect aasimilability. 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al-| ately from the Company’s; Warehouse, Lower 
ready convinced many—that it is an invaluable | Thames Street, Londen, B.C, I find this prepara- 
aid to the physician. 

Its benefit is particularly marked in lowered | 20 per cent. saccharine matter. . 20 
states of the system, such as simple Ansmia, and 25 per cent. glatinods or nutritious thatter ob- 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, 

irritation, mental and nervous debility of | 25 per cent. spirit rendered non-injurious to 
‘worked business men, and especially in con- 
rotracted 


fm the treatment of the results of malarial dis- 
bil ta ion i direct hlpod food and its beef in this preparation is preserved and rendered 


the local effect of the simple bitters upon tlie gas- 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 


we 
will thus appear that, unlike any preparation 
before offered, it combines properties of the 
value inthe treatment of such conditions 


ve been g 
stimulan nutrien hamatogenic, the medical profession, I ae As to each 
t, it, dad and 
is 80 palatable 16 that the most, gen winegiasstul ef this preparation two grains of Jeobi. goo 
| gitive palate 
that no. man but 
a fool lends, or ey | ra a in the 
mental 


COLDEN’S © 








There are several pre- 





To eonchude ; this is not a new preparation, but 


In a report cf the celebrated physician, Simm Er- 


We are in receipt cf several hundred such con 


The following is a correct analysig. of COLDEN's 
vary, 1868. I obtained the samples indiscrimin- 


tion contains : 


tained in the condensation ofthe beef, . % 


the moet delicate stomach }= “* ccwris 


from p diseases. Its simple tion cf the rive: on, . 26 


pringip'es act directlyon the senment gas- | 30 per cent. of aqueous sétution of boveral 
tric nerves, strmuiating the follicles to Secretion, 
and giving t6 weakened individuals that first p. 


berbs ‘and roots, among which are most 
discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks. fies 


Total. mo .-100 
Thave had the. process. explained -by whieh the 


to improvement—an appetite. Th 
which it contains makes it indispensable 


soluble by the 


acts in the double capacity of assisting | 6° iit. cmpplesegs and 2) an 


#ii prove a val ‘ad- 

junct to our pharmacopceiag 

Signed, Arruur HEL — peat F.ARLS6., 
President of the Royal Analytical Ass., Landon. 

RuUssELL SQUARE, London, W.C, 3d January, 1868. 
ecm fener ec and by the 


ofin.this article... Itis truly | “Bent request of several pminent members of 





Sonusie Crrrat. oF TRON. 
stomach will not reject it... 2 T,: COLDEN. | 





N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Drnggists ge nerally 


if he ever hope to ct back ore in, These in pint bottles. In ordering our article, persons should be particular to mention 
three things are and | “€OLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of T. COLDEN on 
money, ae 

>+ q Spieaae > 


A WORLD OF GOOD. 


One of ths most popular medicines now 
before the American public is Hop Bitters. 


You see it everywhere. People: take’ it 
with good effect. It builds them up. It 


is not as pleasant to the taste ‘as some Other 

Bitters, as it is not a whiskey drink. Itis 

more like the old-fashioned boneset tea 

that has done a world. ofigood.:.If you 

5nd Nig le feel just right try Hop Bitters, —| 
we 





THE mayor, a justice: and the se 7 
of a Mexican town were see | carried 


off by a band of forty thieves. 
a ransom. 


held for 


The disfiguring eruptions on the face, 





the 
sunken eye, the pallid complexion, ae 


there is something wrong 

Laedhy pdneir yy nA 

was devised for that purpose; and it, 
es 


ARE marriages in parlor cars to.be con- 


sidered as railroad ties ? 


—--— + + © eo —____— 


(a Every color of the Diamond 4 as 


we ogee = the« ee ofthe’ 
cloth a e druggists, Festewies f for 
bell... , 


2 - i" 


C.N. CRITTENTON. 









vi 115. Fulton Street, New maiiedain; Tt: 





duevican School Matas 


‘THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
lhe Lord’s Prayer and 


19 cards, size 8x14, printed on’ both sides 
PE the best rail-read card board. 


_ PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 
best. now 
Tied Phe ‘ron Fender the school roo attrac: 
ae ee as 


Ses the school " ebeaalane 








iss fhidd “ ‘eeu Os | 





CRATEFUL, COMFORTING. | 


EPPS'S;, COCOA. |: 





; 
t 
ie | 





Pinat his book is attracting attention as a practica 


| 





Books: for Teachen 


Sameer Gonshes hanhd porn aieaiatben ce 
professional books, He needs them as much y 
the physician and lawyer need professiona| Work 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have joj 
4 thousands of volumes, and yet there are 20% ii 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepa, 
specially to aid them in their work! = It is a ay 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stars 
ard “ Books on Teaching,’’ 

_o -— 
Kellogg’s School Ma ent. 
This v Taine prantionl sites the SCHOOL Jor; 


sithfect." Any Any each nor wi oe nee on this it bora 





eminent educators. ce 7 © post-pait 


De Graff's Schoo]-Room Guide 
Prof. De Graff is ur i6 bro bly better known 4. ; 
any other man. [j, 
alse to edticn on progres, 
t of the instructig Py 
ork, Penn., New Jer 


i tg Bs stitutes, and espec tally in. 


nded m loachern in the practical rr 
the bale topte In each subject the Fao 


Ist. ‘An ed '. a 
2nd. or how to teach t t 
3rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes inne 


ing the ae 
th. ae its, or the ends to be attained in teach. 


‘felbriage out the most. interesting and philow 

p hical oe of fescating subject for — 
treated brace nearly every 

branch ot stu ftue and sphere ct guty, io the Pub 
school. « = Try Se th ing, phonig 


8 wT 
pea? nmanehip, drawing sae tege the arith 


climate, natura 


anon “deel iplinary on A Organization, 


Management. 
457 handsomely bound in cloth. Price 
$1.40 1 pia This is one of the most attractiy; 
and hel on our list, and we have sold, 
large tpi 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teachi 
Stands at - dou. head of = my for teachers. "f 
es patecioss nokeme,, - 3 Fae country 
ughs, 94 did David Page. the first Principal oj 
r) te Normal Sthool, He will stand 
ame hatural teac yp ftp of time, 
If one ean own but One vol he should ow 
this ;,i fo the book, to with. It should k 
ap It will help a good 
and it poor teac’>r, toa 


an i and Practice oj 
Teaching. 
of Mr, Page. 
the Peldent of 8 aa the ox 4 oa Teachers’ a 
lar conductor o 
ie F Tieaibanee te: Ih ny ae spent his life in ote 
cational wo The volume is a capita! one, 
will be of real practical service. It covers a tf 
ferent field from an 1 ea It-will be a great ai 
to any teacher. 50, postpai* 
Brooks’ ‘Normal “Methods: 

This volume pared by Edward Brooks, Prin 
ci ef the grazie Normal Fo pon Tee is an 
other volume @ me sufficient 

y that Mr: Brooks is a remarkable teacher an 














suide for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1.50, pos. 


Cr ion Book, 
th Question useful for all who wish t 


review their studies or who wish to select que 
op their oleae, Tt has 3,000 practical que 


srommar, ari arithmetic, etc., etc. 
ent of questions j 
ent of answers on same sul 
bered and correspondis 
aon pe page. We give listo 
» grooranny. gramme 


of spelling 
ya partic iples aw 
easy, civil government, parliame" 


es, and anatomy 
hy. Pen idowstare been publish 


edition. Price, postpaic 


Normal Question Boole, ta 
or a 
ay hip yohume jike tre lest SERRE, yk a1. 
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8,000 
ard works. 
Coie s, Object Leenoeia. 
the of the Prima 
° ‘and had a wide expe 
e is one of the of counselors a0 
pepved by the Tenghers of the metro 


uw best. work on th 
sub: a promipes 
place in every Co ty ioral “ey is especially 


ee + is a standard work 
Oo Ree Oe eee bocw gold this shor 
that some teachers their 

sponsibility. Its $1.0, 


for meeting 
ow. vow Teach. 
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BREAKFAST," |) 





50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


™ Colors: Salmon and Green. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
ae} Lsapeatsnsteatet 
















ota Soaools 
tev gies ddle, wag. prevars and ce 
the methods in each grade), an 


alnowitedes of i said to be 


quired o of every teacher ane Wow York City 


_Manuals for cross. tom of the 0 
the ‘baw of Words. On Discipline. 


meareals are teneenth from works puhiisd 
- by the Lo 
land and are valuod Y they hav 
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" §0HOOL, DIRECTORY, 


nee Ree en eee 8 ak 


VASSAR CODLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


Sstablished Twenty-One Years The first in the 
country to, furnish © complete, lege ietion 
Shools of music and ae an teeeateee 
tng for music and in it 
Eis Profeasore and ewenty one 3 , 
ws aid of desea aL Cat BL ee i 





RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 


aur: ele- 

gantly Ww Sock Be where 

pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 

classes for W they are d tuition 

will be from time of entrance. 

While & and } is re- 

a eg rn 

scan spas tee 
attention to and 

oF Rais ae 

lege, Or residence of the dent, 24 

. 40th 8 « BURCHARD. 








9th, 1882 to Jan. ae 2 
Nov. of” , 





Washington, D Ref x" 
Com. of Ed., Washington, D.C. 
U iy,o4 Bowdoin St, Boston. 


ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
Fe yoke y ~-4 PA Mpg oO. : — 
yom opens o 7 = re 
extended. aes eee eat and re! 
ed: a yee pee wear pomenges of 
Tufsiaiogue *SC188 EVANS, Prin. 


4] BUSINESS Ses one 
cor. Canal; “L” Station ( 
yi town Co) 1313 proud red, 1840.5 
open 9 


ti 10 P.M. 
and Bore taught Bookeeping, ed y Wadtncarel 
e! Writing 
int ‘ranches; W 
Ari 


ons 3, Taouthiy. 
ithmetic os Waiting $10, os 

hand $10. Backward a= A rapidly nares ced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


No. 5 Bast Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 


This renowned Music Schoo! offers the accumu- 
ag “Tae ober years of successful opera- 
of Professors numbers over 














upils. Pup peste, Bae 
pupils. Fupiig, oe of entrance. 
8. N. GRISWOLD, President. 


se uae French, - San and 
and becsding 
school for young ladies. No 13 East y- 

Street, een cifth and Madison Avenues. 
New York Collegiate, and 
Academic Courses. Twelfth year commences, 
— 1882. 








The Only Really Practical Collection 
for Schools. 


Reception Day (a 


4 COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 

“ "TIONS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC. AND PRIVATE. SCHOOLS. 


—— 
Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
Educational Publishers, 

21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. . 





L. JONES, j. 





Plastic flings for broken down and senaftive 
‘tecth a specialty.- 








MADAM ZADQC. PORTER'S 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Fav mnqan.and Lanes. 
Sr ew York 
icinity for over Forty = 


26, 50 & 7h ¢ts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 
Warranted, !f used according to direstiona/to cure or 





A Purely Vegetable ; nota violent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeable to the taste. $ 

It ever do notfail 

the ae Gah Ths tet ees of a 25c. Dottie itt 
often prove it to be worth « hundred bundred times its cost. 


ae @ bottle contains four times as much as 25c the 


AYER'S PILLS. 





©, iarge proportion of the diseases bu. 
So cure diseases by thelr derehgement insiud: 
ing Constipation, Indigéstion, Headache, 
Pap ro ce a for 
say. The extensive’ use of these Puie by eminent 
asaya 
) ~~ are by the pro- 
| Saas mad sow ghocteleay toes tock entsaaal os aan 


from Stents, 
Gn “For The 
sak cee of ihe uae of mad 
== ey ta = AYER'S 
and have M my 
poten Se od by 
and by 
to the b . . 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


SCROFULA 





148 Sultoan St., New York, June isa 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


As a result. of costly experience, the 
Government_of Austria has adopted some 
excellent rules regarding theaters. Hence- 
forth the buildings must be detached. 
Between the auditorium and the stage 
there must bea wall at least twenty feet 
high and eighteen inches thick placed 
above the roof for ready use in isolating 
the stage from the rest of the house in 
case of fire. The stage must be of suffi- 
cient height for the curtain to be raised 
without being rolled. No one is to be 
allowed to live in the theater and the 
stage carpenter’s shops, the stage appli- 
ances and the refreshment bars are to be 
outside the building. All the dresses 
worn by the actors and actresses are to be 
dipped ina preparation which makes them 
more Of less fire-proof, and no explosive 
matter is to be left in the theater. Very 
strict provisions are made With regard to 
the seating of the audience—abundant 
room ‘must be left for easy exit, and the 
prefect of police is to have the power of 
deciding how many. firemen shall be al- 
lotted to each theater. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Coughs and 
Colds: * Lhave been to gat cons wie 
them, but with the odds against me. Ido 
not see how it is ible for a public man to be 
himself in winter ut this admirable aid." 
Rev. R. M. fy ay Mass. Sold only in 
boxes. Price 25 cents. 

A visitor from the country, who has 
been ‘‘doing” the sights of London, when 
asked what he thought of the cathedral 
nave, said : ‘*What! the fellow who took 

the shillings? I didn’t know you called 
things so exactly by their proper names 
in London [” 








As an article for the toilet, yop k aH Vigor 
stands unrivalled. It cl Cee wt scalp and pre- 
serves it from and dandruff, cures itching 

restores bair to its 


faded or gray 
color, and promotes its growth. 


+—27 ee + UT 


and bu 
original 





q-. ~ said that he could never speak 
ublic for a gy of an hour wi 

a ning his Another said that he 
had ~penen for five hours in the House of 
Commons without feeli in the least 
thirsty. ‘‘ That is remarkable indeed,” 
**for everybody agrees that it was the driest 
speech o: the session,” 


** What is bred in the bone will 
hever F out o. the flesh.” But rheumatism, 
piles, malaria, constipation and all other 
confiuents from derangements of the func- 
tions of the liver. kidneys and bowels will 
*‘out of the flesh” without fail after the 
thorough use of Kidney-Wort, the cure 
for all such diseases. 

—_-—___+e<+__—_—_. 

THE brain of a mulatto who died recent- 
ly in Cincinnati was found on a post-mor- 
tem examination to weigh sixty-one 
ounces, There are on record but two 
brains heavier than this—Cuvier’s, weigh- 
ing sixty-four and one-third ounces, and 
Abercrombie’s, sixty-three ounces. The 
mulatto was not considered bright. 


> 


Scipio, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1879. 


Iam the pastor of the Baptist ane 
am 











stimulates and regulates the action of the digestfveand 

forees, and ¢ Cures, Hheureatins Coaar, 

raigia, Rheumatic Gout, General and all dis 

dition of ths blood sade Wweaceacd vits 

It is the cheapest blood medicine 

-—-~ 1 th a eh erat ohne? 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


—— price $1. six potties for 95. 
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pigl.| here and an educated physician. 


not in practice but .am my sole family 
—, and advise in many chronic 
Over a year ago I recommended 
your Hop Ritters to invalid wife who 
as been under medical treatment of Al- 
has be s best physicians several years. She 
te thoroughly cured of her vari- 
plicated diseases by their use. We 

pee seer them 1s one 


| pany of whom have also tea cured of 
4 their various ailments by them. 


Rev. E. R. WARREN. 


Nise cna tn ll said an affected 
in, Colman’s hearing. ‘‘I don't 
wonder at replied George, ‘‘since I 
observed she had asty in them when I 
saw her last.” 


——— ee CL Fame 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. ~™ Rough on 








THE HIGHEST AWARDS. sur° sans 


Sp the Great Wortt'a pate te ignites, 3 

soa xb Stee ana en 
Centennial xk Philadephia 180 
a al “Se 
Send for Otreular and Price List, | stock 


on, & SONS, a 
Fifth Ave., ¥. Y..101 





1851 ; atthe | 


". Olears out rate, mice, flies, reaches, bed. 
1b cts. 


~* 





' A quaint old minister was once asked 
on he thought of his two sons who were 
“Well,” he r 











LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VE 0 


Is a Positive Cure 


Por all these Painful ©. and Weak» 
eo common te our beet cot female population. 
A Bedicine for Woman. | Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 

‘The Greatest Medical Discovery Siuee the Dawn of Historm 

tarlt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonise: the organic functions, gives elasticity ané 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fread 
Poses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
6i"Physicians Use tt and Prescribe It Freely “Gs 

Bt removes faintness, fatulency, destroys al! craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its usa 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sea 

this Compound is fe unsurpassed. 

LYpta F. PINKHAM’s "Ss BLOOD PURIFIER 

Hebd cad give Sond apt ctrength 3 othe —, 
ve pe 6 

man woman or child. ‘Insist on taving “7 ne 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at 233 and 2% Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, Gi. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per bos 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers a!) letters of 
taquiry. Enclose ict. stamp. Send for pamphlet. 

No family should be without LYDIA EB. PINKHAM'S 

billousness, 


p+, as PILLS. They cure constipation, 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 


a@ Sold by all Druggists.-Ge @ 


The Bad and Worthless 
are never tmttated or counterfeited. This is espec- 
fally true of a family medicine, and it is positive 
proef that the remedy imitated is of the highest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 
by the whole world that Hep Bitters was the pur- 
est, best and most valuable family medicine on 
earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
steal the notices in which the press and people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. B.. 
and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 


—_ 





lids to use their stuff instead, expecting to mak« 
money on the credit and good name of H. B 
Many others started nostrums put up in similar 


style to H. B., with variously dewjged names in 
which the word “ Hop" or“ H were used fh) 
away to induce people to believe they were th 
same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended rem- 
edies or cures, no matter what their style or 
name is, and especially those with the word 
“Hop” or “Hops” in their name or in any way 


counected with them or ubeir name, are imita- 
tions or counterfeits. Beware of them. Touch 
none of them. Use nothing but genuine Hop 
Bitters, with a bunch of cluster of green Hops on 
the white label. Trust nothing else. Druggists 
and dealers are warned against dealing in imita- 


tions or counterfeits. 





KIDNEY WORT 
] HAS BEEN PROVED 






ACTS AT THE SAME TiM 
ave, LIVER and BOWELS. 
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To meet the varying practice of schools in mak- 


ing their sel> ‘tions from Vergil, and to accom- 

modate the general reader, the k will be issu 

in the following ge 

1. The comple Vergil, with | 
~ otes nndathe We Oo Seuvere Ready | 
Murch 1, 


2. The ‘Acneid, ‘with Notes and Dictionary. | 
Ociover 1, 1882, Introductory price, $1.50. 


3. The Bucolics and cs, and six 
books of the id, win Notes and | 
Dictionary. Ready March 1, 1883, 


4. Vereilian Dictionary. Ready October 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 3” 


“THE BARD OF MANTUA.” 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Bu HENRY S. FRIEZE, 
Acting President, and Professor of Latin im in the University of Michigan. 


_ 


The text of these new editions is the result of a 
careful comparison of the texts of the most 
; Cminent among the recent Vergilian critics, es- 
| pecially those of Wagner, Jahn, Forbiger, Rade- 
wig, Ribbeck and Conington. The references in 
the Notes are to the grammars of Hurkness, Mid- 
vig, Zumpt, Allen and Greenough, Bartholomew, 
and Gildersleeve. 


t=” To mectan ur nt demand for an abri 
| edition of Frieze’s ** Vergil,””’ whde awaiting 
| Notes on the Georg ot e have pubiiished a 
volume containi ng colics and Eight Books 
' of t re Aeneid, with Notes, and Lictionary. 


ha Bond 8t., 6 Bowley Ste 152 & 154 Wabash Ave. 
ay YORK. BOS CHI CAGt O. 











TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 
HE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


Invi 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 
SEN FOR CIRCULARS, 





their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U, 8. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., Ete. 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 








WONROE S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°78 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |}———— 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 19 gona street 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 1153 Wabash Ave. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. | CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 

Griffin's Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES VeSILVER & SONS, 


No. &) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.’’--MILTon. 

Virgil, Casar, Horace, Cicero, — Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tliad, Gospel of St #.~. 
and Xenophon's Anahasis, each $2-25. 

Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
School Histories, Maneasca’s French Series, etc. 


er" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


JOHN E. POTTER&CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS, 


ae va 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Poetry. 
Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Kaoflach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 











(a SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


National School of Elocution n and d Oratory, 


4 rmcictey tangs! 10 anutam one S; . 

loge trom Best Authors, 3 Fol. 
nan tocution p 

empore Speech ft Press) 

w hite sunlight of Petent Words, 

Oratory, . 

Elocutionary Charts | 72017 2 0f Principles 5.00 

or band be sent 


Pa by all —- Evry go 
of price. 











"IMPORTANT aNNOUNCEMENT. 
—o— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Therenghiy } Revised by Hoary Bs miasie. A.M. 
%. Supt. of ‘Schoots, N.Y. 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, $0.25 
Institutes of English Grammar. 
Copy for examinati -50 





Grammar of English. Grammars. 
Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
by the addition of a ooplons index of matter b. 
SAMMUEL U. BERRIAN, 1100 Roya. 
Octavo. Leather, $5. 00. Half Mo’ orroco, $6. 
Circulars mailed free on application. ‘Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & Co., 
58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


“JOHN WILEY & SONS. New York. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY (JAN. 27). 


A Treatise on Trigonometry. 
By Profs, ‘)L1ver, Wart, and Jonrs, of Cornell 
Univerity, new edition with corrections (1883). 
1 vol, 8vo. Cloth $1.25. 
This = se — series y Fa ee to 
I e Department of Mathematics 
of bf Cortell niv verety, , and has received the follow- 
ing high commenda fons : 


“It is an excellent little book. The rereerateya of 


ablis! er + —* 
raining the students for tl the higher eg ay 
Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven. 
“You have made an excellent book and if it proves 
in the class room what I anticipate, pomnion more will 
be desired on the subject for ae work.” —J. D. RUNKLE, 
Tastivute of Technology. 


Perkin's brated Anthems. 








od new hoe Book by Fabitity wi Pasare. posse ged te 
y cho! oy ih al y wi 
= ems from the best d popular composers, 
from technical difficulty. r yet , .. Sacral 
character Contains about one 


jieces, is full music size, and is the a 
Knthem Book ever published. een $7.50 
= dozen. Specimen pages free on receipt 


Brown's Graded Hand-Book 


is the very best PLAN FORTE INSTRU pat J 
tnd plano suds and progress’ tx pst Saraight 
a 3 
forwa: —~ clear. convi: , and thorough 
that mothers ci limited mu cal now edge can, 


ge catieodinns ond nd attractive. Price 32,00, 


WM. A. POND & CO.,, 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 


postage 





SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS, 


-—e—- 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Bocks they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We havein quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house tm 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch 8ts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 








Fine White Rela 5 Cards, name on 10c 

Elegant Leapes ; Birthe , Christ- 

mas, New Year, Easter, 2 ure 
Text, 5 Reward gither. wa ct 


<< cents. eo 25 cts. 
M, Shaw & Co., Jersey. City. N.J .. 


overs ‘our ow 1 town. 


somely 








F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. FULTON and WILLIAM STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Manufacttrers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Fine Brushes for Oil and Water Colors, Finely prepared Artists’ Colors in Tubes 
Canvas; Academy Boards, Sculptors’ 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Materials, Mathematical 





Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 








BOOKS 
Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of Year. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For 8chooland Home Eatertainment ; wate o0dtons 
by OLiver Optic. 1 Vol., 16mo, boards. 5O cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions aly OLIVER OP 
Tic. ‘1 vol., l6mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
edited by Prof. J. H. GriMorg, University of Roch- 


ester. 1 vol, 12mo. Price, 75 cts. 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 
This collection. ada to the you scholars, 
has been compiled with (oY pad care by f.. GILMORE. 
1 vol, 16mo 
Cy ee MB HOUR. a . 
SLADE. —_ Dial 
a AE, n Songs, Tab! — Black” 
board ) he ay Juvenile or Pri- 


Schools, Kindergartens, and SS Enter- 
tainments. 1 vol. 16mo, boards. Price, 0 cts. 
CHILDREN’S DAYS. 

By Mus. M. B. C. Sse, author he 
four.” 


tain logues, 

poe gl Blac! boned Lamy on adapted 0 
scholars in the Commo adapted 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 5 Price, 56 cts. 
ee ey KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
written aaa collec’ gn & POLLOCK, 
Ee 1 of Sationsl Rin RT, "Normal Insti- 
y- ‘ton. D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 
of the above sent by a mail, postage paid, on re- 

price. 


ceipt of 
HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


AM’S GRAM 
“Pig Magna tt to uo of a schools. toes 


which ues held so 

years. ———e as ie een fT mayetem 

of Punctuation, Exercises in False Syn wi 

- | penal and Key. Its clear and a bo iscdhed an 
Ww price commend ft for our schools. 

LOVELL’S U. 8. SPEAKER. 


Exercises in a for Colleg 
By J. E. Love pO rT a ee $1.25 


LOVELL’S NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
Dramatic selections for Schools and Families. 
By _Jouw B. Lovett. A new edition, revised 
and enlarged; 456 pp., l2mo. ....... $1.25 
Sins ese gueeions selections and are offered at a 
iw he Speaker contains over three hundred 
rices; the Fone a ee 
NORTHEND’S LITTLE SPEAKER. 


Prose, 4 and Dialogues, for Primary 
Classes. By Cuas. NORTHEND. 166 pp., 18mo. . .50 
bg ney a er any a fy ae 
PP., 
Ta Se Sw atte CS te Whe ee oH 
nae yin nahn SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
312 pp.,12mo. .. . 
saomen er eas aaa 
Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces, = ey 


and Dialogu ~g Schools aaa Colleges. 
C ZacHos large 12mo - $1.75 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 
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ORLANDO LEACH, New York. Agent: 





WALL MAPS 
a .FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 


aT THE 











ade eT ae — 
i. BECHTEL, "y- 


‘Terms and ¢50utfit 
ress H, HaLLerT&Co., Portiand, Main 


CANTATAS—OPERETTAS. 


SACRED. 
AK, MH (65 cts.) is new, easy and 
way delightful. JOSEPH's BonDags ($1.) 


ery ($1.) make gorgeous orienta! 

lo the easier DaniBZt, (50 cts.) and 

HER, ( ad FALL OF JERUSALEM, (80 cts.,) 

‘THE LORD, (80 cts.) are good. ard St. 

Saen’s DeLuGe, (80 cts.) Berlioz’ FLIGHT DYTO 

EeyPrt, (38 cts. x Sullivan’s PropiGat Son (75 
cts.) are worthy and com positions. 


SECULAR. 


CoMALA, (80 cts.,) Don Munro, ($1.50,) LorE- 
LEY, Ma ways Fag RR . Day, (60 cts.,) May 
a 1.) are. classic and beautiful. Easier 


cnenane AY- ($1.,)by Root,and Thomas's 
enon {, .) Pretty parlor Operettas are Pav- 
é + ee ate ($1.25,) DIAMOND cuUT 


DramonD. “o.. ) Cups AUCERS, (25 cts.) 
For many others. per for lists. All Sullivan’s 
Operas published in good sty:e and at low prices. 
NEW BOOK OF GREAT MERIT : 


EDEMPTION, ($1.) Gounod Novello’s Edition. 
ms COLLE. TION N,($1.) Quartets and Choirs. 
CHORAL ors $1.) Book. 


MINSTREL Cooma, coe ($2 
MusicaL FAFORITE, ($2.) New Piano Music. 


Any book mailed for above price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO.,867 Broadway, New York. 


—NOW READY!— 


A New Male Voice Choir Book. 


GOSPEL MALE CHOIR No. 2, 


By JAMES McGRANAHAN, 


A Collection ot New Sacred Music, easily 
arranged, kept well within the compass 
of Male Voices. 


"| peer piece practically tested by the Author 

















Male 


pene the pear 
rei. pub 


can confiden' 
belt" No, 2, as the best book of its 
fished 





SECURE A COPY AND ORGANIZE A MALE CHOIR. 


Price, 50 cents per copy, by mail, postpaid ; 
per dozen, by aeons, charges not pre- 
paid. specimen Pages 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


New York Office 


sl no" Hoes Wee:..| CINCINNATI, 0. 





IN PRESS:—A New Sunpay-scHoot SINGING BOOK, 
By Dr. Gro. F. Root anp C. C. Case. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with Le full line - 4 
ard miscellanéo' or 

SCHOOL or COLLEGE” ment Books may 
youa vorable 


t » digpene of. thus affording 
opportunt procuring or replenishing your 
th Sead ws us memorandu 


m of your Books, 
giving dates, condition, ete., and we will submi 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers 8St., New York City. 
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